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international Unity 


Address by Secretary Dulles? 


It is inspiring to see here the representatives 
of many different countries. You are here because 
you share the ideals represented by the Rotary 
International. Thus diversity manifests unity. 

Diversity often seems a troublesome fact. 
But the richness of life is, above all, due to dif- 
ferences. No two human beings are exactly 
alike. Each of us is in this sense a minority— 
a minority of one. On the other hand, there 
are elements of likeness which bind all mankind 
together in the brotherhood of a single human 
family. 

There is no problem more difficult than that 
of trying to build unity on a foundation of diver- 
sity. I often have to speak of that at congres- 
sional hearings which deal with appropriations 
for mutual security and foreign aid. I have there 
emphasized that we should not limit our friendl 
cooperation to those who agree with us on all 
points. A free society, I have pointed out, implies 
difference. 

I am sometimes struck by the fact that those 
abroad who differ most violently from us are the 
same ones who most violently criticize the fact that 
we in the United States often differ among our- 
selves. 

On the other hand we must not be blind to the 
fact that. differences can mount to a point where 
they become a real danger. The degree of dif- 
ference that is tolerable depends on the degree 
of peril, and there come times when differences 
must be voluntarily submerged. 

Perhaps today r See is too much difference be- 
tween the members of the non-Communist world. 
Certainly the differences seriously multiply the 
burden of conducting foreign affairs. 

However, we can rejoice in the fact that we 
can maintain the lofty goal of fruitful coexistence 
between difference and unity. The Communists 
have given up in despair trying to achieve that 
goal. They have adopted a materialistic creed 





*Made before the Forty-fifth Annual Convention of 
Rotary International at Seattle, Wash., on June 10 (press 
telease 316). 
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which exalts conformity and which treats human 
differences as evils to be forcibly suppressed. The 
dictatorship of the proletariat determines what 
each individual shall do, where and how he and 
she shall work, what they shall think, and what 
they shall believe. In that way, they get a kind of 
unity. It is, however, a unity which is bought at 
a disastrous price, the price of denying the dignity 
and worth of the individual human being. 
Rather than pay that price, we should accept 
all the burdens and the frequent failures which 
inevitably result from trying to combine unity and 
diversity. Also, we can know that in this matter 
time works for us. There are circumstances under 
which conformity can be imposed, perhaps for 
long. But no iron discipline, no police state sys- 
tem, can overcome the spiritual and natural forces 
which make men different. Those who stake their 
future on enforced conformity are bound to fail. 


The United Nations 


It is, however, not enough to rejoice in our dif- 
ference. We must find ways whereby, despite 
differences, we can cooperate. In an era when 
science has almost obliterated distance, it is in- 
evitable that men should create institutions for 
association. The most significant cooperative 
effort is the United Nations. 

Personally I have a great attachment to the 
United Nations. I was a member of the United 
States delegation which drew up the charter. I 
have attended six out of the eight sessions of the 
General Assembly. 

I can assure you that President Eisenhower and 
his administration support wholeheartedly the 
United Nations. We intend to avail ourselves of 
its processes wherever they are relevant to the 
problems which engage us. 

There are, I know, many who are discouraged 
about the United Nations because they feel it 
represents too much difference. Some would pre- 
fer to have the membership reduced so that the 
residual would represent greater conformity. I 
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admit that the present differences, coupled with 
present voting procedures, impair the utility of 
the United Nations as an active body. But this 
could be remedied without constantly reducing 
membership as a means to gain efficiency. 

It is important to have a world forum, where 
differences which actually exist in the world are 
made apparent and can be judged. 

So long as nations are genuinely independent 
and have governments which do not violently 
flout the peaceful principles of the United Nations, 
then I think they should be part of a world 
organization. 


That the United Nations can set forces in mo- 
tion was shown in Korea. There, for the first 
time in history, an international organization ac- 
tually acted to meet aggression and to throw it 
back. Sixteen members joined with the Republic 
of Korea to fight until the aggressors had been 
thwarted and the situation was such that the 
United Nations felt that it had achieved those 
objectives which justified the use of force. Then 
the United States, acting on behalf of the United 
Nations, negotiated an armistice. Now, at 
Geneva, we have joined with the Republic of 
Korea and others to seek a peace which will unify 
Korea in freedom. 

The Communist aggressor group insist, how- 
ever, that any solution shall be on terms which 
exclude the United Nations as being itself a 
wrongdoer because it opposed their aggression. 

I do not believe that this is an issue which should 
be compromised. Many men from many lands 
have gone to Korea and have died there in battle. 
They did so, not because their nations had been 
speemeehy pledged to defend Korea, but because 

orea symbolized a principle of universal appli- 
cation. They sought to develop the authority and 
prestige of the United Nations as an international 
force for the peace, security, and justice of all. 

The Korean War had better not been fought if 
in the end the aggressors and their accomplices 
succeed at Geneva in besmirching the honor and 
prestige of the United Nations. 


INDOCHINA 
A second political matter which today causes 
much concern isthe war in Indochina. There, the 


State of Viet-Nam is the prey of violent forces of 
rebellion, promoted and equipped from without. 
The States of Laos and Cambodia have been in- 
vaded, and Thailand is threatened. 

It may be asked why this situation has not be- 
fore now been brought to the United Nations. I 
can assure you that this ignoring of the United 
Nations was not the choice of the United States. 

Now, I am glad to say, Thailand, one of the 
members of the United Nations, has taken its situ- 
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ation to the United Nations and has asked the 
Security Council to send a peace observation com. 
mission to the area. Thailand has our stro 
support in this matter. Last week the Security 
Council placed the matter on its agenda by a vots 
of 10 to 1, the sole dissent coming from the Soviet 
Union. 

It has been suggested that an affirmative re 
sponse to Thailand’s appeal might in some way 
impede the negotiations at Geneva with reference 
to possible peace in Indochina. That argument 
has little validity. A peace observation commis 
sion has no authority to make decisions. It is 
reporting body. It is the eyes and ears of the 
world community. It is difficult to see why the 
negotiations at Geneva would be impeded by the 
fact that representatives of the United Nations 
were in the area reporting what was going on, 
Knowledge has never yet been an impediment to 
honest negotiation. 


COLONIALISM 


There is another aspect of the United Nations 
Charter to which I would refer. That is its Decla- 
ration favoring increasing self-government by de- 
pendent peoples. This provision and the related 
provisions on trusteeship were largely a product 
of United States effort. 

It was natural that the United States should 
have taken a lead in this matter. We ourselves are 
the first colony in modern times to have won in- 
dependence. We have a natural sympathy with 
those everywhere who would follow our example. 

When the fortunes of war gave the United 
States responsibilities in relation to non-self-gov- 
erning peoples, such as in Cuba and the Philip- 
pines, we quickly went about the business of 
developing full self-government in total freedom. 
Puerto Rico is already self-governing, within ou 
political system, and President Eisenhower has 
said he would seek its complete independence if it 
would prefer to go its separate way. 

During recent years, Communist propaganda 
has concentrated on efforts to portray the United 
States as an imperialist colonialist power. The 
charge is based upon our close and friendly asso- 
ciation with Great Britain, France, and other 
Western European powers, which have been, and 
to some extent still are, colonial powers. 

However, it should not be forgotten that during 
the last 9 years the Western colonial powers have 
given effect to the United Nations Charter pledge 
to the extent of granting complete political inde- 
pendence to over 600 million people now constitut- 
ing 10 independent nations. Those who most 
loudly attack “colonialism” have themselves, dur- 
ing this same 9-year period, extended their despot- 
ism to over 600 million people, and deprived all or 
part of 11 once free nations of any semblance of 
genuine independence. 
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Never before has the art of the “big lie” been so 
boldly practiced. 

I would not have you think that we are com- 
placent about the colonial situation. Abuses per- 
sist, and there has been a slowing down of the 
process of granting increased self-government. 
That, however, is largely due to the Soviet Com- 
munist strategy of using nationalism as a device 
whereby it can absorb the colonial peoples. 

Stalin, in one of his classic lectures which is now 
part of the Communist bible, outlines the strate 
of “amalgamation” by means of “alliance with the 
liberation movement of the colonies and dependent 
countries.” He outlines a two-phased program— 
a program of duplicity. In the first phase the 
Communistic agitators are to whip up the national- 
istic aspirations of the people so that they will 
rebel violently against the existing order. Then, 
before independence can become consolidated and 
vigorous in its own right, the Communists are to 
take over the new government and use the power 
to “amalgamate” the peoples into the Soviet orbit. 

That plot is in active operation. Throughout 
the newly liberated areas and those which seek 
liberty, Communists operate, usually disguised as 
local patriots. They are, in fact, the new imperi- 
alist colonialists. 

What is going on in Indochina is a classic 
example of this Communist strategy. There, a 
Moscow-indoctrinated Communist, Ho Chi-Minh, 
was sent first to China and then to Indochina to 
exploit the nationalistic aspirations of the people. 
In Indochina, he utilized a revolutionary move- 
ment that attracted much genuine native support. 
He committed it to a violent effort which could 
only succeed with the aid of training and supplies 
from the Communist countries. This created a 
dependence upon external Communist support 
such that if any of the peoples of Viet-Nam, Laos, 
or Cambodia should now end in the control of 
Ho Chi-Minh, they would not, in fact, be inde- 
pendent. They would be amalgamated into the 
Soviet-Chinese Communist orbit under a ruthless 
dictatorship, accepting the iron discipline of the 
Soviet Communist Party as the self-proclaimed 
“general staff of the world proletariat.” 

In much of the world the conditions created by 
Communist strategy are such that the realization 
of genuine independence has become a task of 
infinite difficulty and delicacy. 

Ican assure you of two things: 


1, The United States is pushing for self-govern- 
ment. We do so more than is publicly known, for 
in these matters open pressures are rarely con- 
ducive to the best results. 

2. When we exercise restraint, it is because of a 
reasoned conviction that quick action would not, 
in fact, produce true independence. Indeed, in 
some situations hasty action would spell confusion 
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and division which would be the transition to a 
captivity far worse than present dependence. 


The United States some time ago outlined the 
conditions which, in its opinion, would justify 
the creation of a collective defense of Southeast 
Asia. At the head of the list of those conditions 
was the stipulation that there must be assurance 
that the French will, in fact, make good on their 
July 3, 1953, declaration of intention to grant 
complete independence. The United States will 
never fight for colonialism. 


Collective Security Systems 


The United States, in addition to its loyal mem- 
bership in the United Nations, is also a member of 
various regional and security arrangements. 
These are authorized by the United Nations Char- 
ter, and they operate within the framework of 
that charter. The two major security yoy 
ments are that created by the Rio Pact of the 
Americas, with 21 ail nations, and that 
created by the North Atlantic Treaty, with 14 
members. 

It is, perhaps, unfortunate that security has to 
be sought other than in the United Nations itself. 
The United Nations Security Council was designed 
to have “primary responsibility for the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security.” But 
it is not dependable because of the veto power. In 
the case of the aggression against Korea, the Se- 
curity Council was able to function because the 
Soviet Union was at that time boycotting the 
Security Council. In the main, however, the veto 
power has been so misused by the Soviet Union, 
which has cast 58 vetoes, that the Security Council 
is not dependable. 

Because of this paralysis of the Security Coun- 
cil, certain nations, which were bound together by 
ties of fellowship and of common danger, have 
organized for their collective security under article 
51 of the United Nations Charter. 

These organizations also face their problems. 
Indeed, both the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion and the Organization of American States 
treaties face difficult tests. 


NATO 


In Western Europe, the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization has been built on the assumption 
that there would be created a unity in Western 
Europe which would embrace both France and 
Germany and end the possibility of such differ- 
ences as, in the past, have led to recurrent wars of 
evergrowing intensity. To that end, the French 
proposed a European Defense Community. It 
would comprise six nations of Western continental 
Europe, which would create a European Army, 
which in Europe would wholly replace their na- 
tional armies. This would mean that there would 
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not be in Europe separate armies of France and 
Germany, but that in Europe the military forces 
of both countries would be merged with that of 
other forces into a European force, not subject to 
national direction and not usable to serve national 
ambitions. 

After extended negotiation, a treaty to create 
the European Defense Community was signed a 
little over 2 years ago. Within the last year, the 
process of ratification has been com leted. by four 
of the six signatory nations. The United King- 
dom and the Unite States have ratified the inter- 
dependent treaties with West Germany and have 
formally pledged close political and military as- 
sociation with the Epc. However, ratification by 
France and Italy is still in suspense. In both of 
these countries the opponents of Epc, fearing the 
results of a vote, have pursued delaying tactics. 
Meanwhile, tension is reappearing between coun- 
tries of continental Europe, and there is danger 
that the old forces of divisive hatred will again 
gain control and recreate the conditions which 
have, in the past, bred war. The time for unity 
is fast running out. 

The United States has in recent years made a 
tremendous investment in Western Europe. 

In 1917, when it seemed that Europe might fall 
under the militaristic rule of the German Kaiser, 
we joined the battle and, through a great outpour- 
ing of manpower and economic resources, helped 
to turn back the despotic threat. 

Again in 1940, when much of Europe had been 
overrun by the armies of Nazi Germany, the 
United States threw its weight into the scales and 
went on to play a major part in rolling back that 
new threat of despotism. 

During the postwar period we underwrote a 
gigantic economic and military program in aid of 
Europe, represented by the Marshall plan and the 
buildup of the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation. 

These three efforts, within a single generation, 
have cost us much. There is scarcely a village in 
the United States that does not display a roll 
of honor listing the names of their young men who 
died fighting in defense of Western civilization. 
Our national debt has grown from about $3 bil- 
lion in 1917 to about $260 billion at the present 
time. The greater part of that represents the eco- 
nomic cost of the three efforts I have described. 

United States policy with respect to Europe is 
based on a strong and viable Europe which in- 
creases the security of the United States and the 
remainder of the free world. However, it is 
fundamental that Europe itself must furnish the 
preponderant strength to insure its own security. 
This, we believe, is only possible if the resources 
of the individual nations of Western Europe are 
joined together. In other words, Europe must 
make the best collective use of its individual capa- 
bilities if it is to attain real strength. The addi- 
tional resources which the United States can devote 
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to building this strength will be meaningless if 
they are not combined with the resources of 
Western Europe which is organized on the pr’ 
ciple of unity. If Western ene is to reméiy 
divided and hence perpetually weak, then therd 
may have to be a basic shift in United States policy, 
I hope and believe that this necessity will be spared 
us. But it would be foolish not to recognize the 
gravity of the issues which now test the North 
Atlantic Organization. 


THE AMERICAS 


In the Americas also, a testing is in process, 
This hemisphere has been relatively free from 
strife because there has been respect for the princi- 
ples which, 130 years ago, were laid down by 
President Monroe and the great leaders in other 
American States. There were two basic princ- 
ples, the first being that the American States 
would not tolerate an expansion in this hemisphere 
of the colonial domains of the European powers, 
The second was that they would not tolerate the 
extension to this hemisphere of the political sys- 
tem of any despotic European power. 

These principles have been embodied in various 
multilateral treaties and declarations of the Amer- 
ican States. 

At the Tenth Inter-American Conference, held 
at. Caracas, Venezuela, last March, it became the 
unpleasant duty of the American States to declare 
that if international communism gained control of 
the political institutions of any American State, 
that would threaten all the American States and 
endanger the peace. 

Only one of the American States voted against 
that resolution. That was Guatemala. Subse- 
quently, the Communists shipped to Guatemala, 
from behind the Iron Curtain, a large amount of 
munitions of war. This was done surreptitiously 
through the use of false manifests and false clear- 
ances. 

It is obvious that the alien intervention which 
led to the Declaration of Caracas, has become 
more pronounced and the subserviency of one of 
the American States to alien despotism has been 
increased. 

Efforts are being made to obscure this very ser'- 
ous problem. -It is alleged that the real concern 
of the United States in Guatemala is not interna- 
tional communism but the protection of United 
States investments. Several months ago this Gov- 
ernment suggested that the dispute between the 
Guatemalan Government and the United Fruit 
Company be submitted to an international court 
of arbitration. We hope that that suggestion will 
be accepted by the Guatemalan Government. 
However, let me emphasize this. If the problem 
of United States investors in Guatemala were to 
be solved tomorrow to the entire satisfaction of 
all parties, the attitude of the United States Gov- 
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ernment with respect to the dangers of Communist 
senetration in this hemisphere—and in Guatemala 
‘ particular—would remain precisely the same. 

* hope that the Organization of American States 
rill be able to help the people of Guatemala to rid 
themselves of the malignant force which has seized 
on them. As a member of this inter-American 
organization, the United States inevitably takes a 
sympathetic interest in the courageous efforts of 
Guatemalans in all walks of life to ward off Com- 
munist attempts to destroy the freedom and inde- 

ndence of Guatemala. If they do not succeed, 
the whole body of the Organization of American 
States may be corrupted and we shall see in the 
American continents the same forces which have 
brought war and captivity and misery to so many 
hundreds and millions in Europe and Asia. 

That is the evil design. I believe that it will 
be thwarted by peaceful, collective processes. If 
30, the Organization of American States will 
attain a new stature and exert a new influence. 
The American Republics will have shown that 
diversity can unite so that it produces, not con- 
fusion, but enlightened action. 


The United States Attitude 


Let me in conclusion say a word or two about 
the basic attitude of my own country, its govern- 
ment and its people, toward these international 
problems. 

We do not assume that we have any mandate 
to run the world. Nothing indeed would be 
less in keeping with our traditions and our ideals. 

Those who conceived this Nation and brought it 
to life breathed into it a sense of mission. That 
mission has to show others, by conduct and ex- 
ample, that a free society could produce good 
fruits. That has been and still is our basic foreign 
policy. Twice, during this generation, we have 
ae from our tradition by developing vast 
nilitary power and using it abroad. Our sea, air, 
and land forces were spread over the surface of 
much of the globe. In both cases, as soon as the 
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common peril was ended, we brought our forces 
home, and we largely dismantled our military 
establishment. We wanted to concentrate upon 
our own affairs. 

We now see that, under modern conditions, 
interdependence is not the exception but the rule. 
We recognize that we have a measure of power 
which carries with it certain responsibilities. We 
are basically a religious people, who believe in the 
brotherhood of man and in the need to practice 
the Golden Rule. That leads us to be willing 
to help others to gain the conditions of security 
which will help them to realize ideals which they 
have in common with us. 

To say that, however, is far short of saying 
that the United States has a _ responsibilit 
for all that takes place throughout the world. 
We do not accept the view that whenever there 
is trouble anywhere, that is the fault of the United 
States and we must quickly fix it. 

The United States does not believe that it can 
alone solve problems elsewhere. The possibilities 
of solution lie primarily with the peoples directly 
concerned. It sometimes seems that others de- 
liberately indulge themselves in irresponsible con- 
duct on the theory that the United States will 
prevent this having serious consequences. That is 
dangerous business. 

The role of the United States is often miscon- 
ceived. This is, perhaps, inevitable. It is not 
readily understood that a nation should take so 
enlightened a view of its own self-interest that it 
does much for others without seeking for itself 
any extension of its political power or national 
domain. Our motives are sometimes openly sus- 
pected. That makes it hard for us here at home 
to pursue a steady course. However, I hope and 
believe that we shall continue in our traditional 
way. None need fear that we shall develop an un- 
healthy lust for power. Also, I believe, we shall 
persist in helping others to help themselves gain 
peace and security and better standards of life in 
larger freedom. 
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U. S. Views on Communist Proposals at Geneva 


Following are the texts of two statements made 
by Under Secretary Smith at the Geneva Confer- 
ence, one at the thirteenth plenary session on 
Korea, June 5, and the other at the sixth plenary 
session on Indochina, June 9, together with a docu- 
ment relating to the Neutral Nations Superviso 
Commission in Korea to which Mr. Smith 
reference in his June 9 statement. 


STATEMENT ON KOREA, JUNE 5 


Some of my colleagues have spoken with great 
feeling this afternoon, as indeed the importance of 
the occasion warrants. As I am, I hope, the last 
speaker, I will exercise restraint in deference to 
the important statements which have been made, 
as well as to those who have made them. 

In the first place, it is true, as Mr. Nam I] states, 
that the North Korean regime on April 27 made 
certain proposals. They proposed the establish- 
ment of an all-Korean commission which would 
have the power to draw up an all-Korean elec- 
tion law and to establish ccnditions for the elec- 
tions throughout Korea. Apparently, as an after- 
thought, because they ar to throw over this 

roposal the cloak of international participation 
in the conduct of Korean elections, they suggested 
the establishment of a “neutral nations supervisory 
commission” to assist the all-Korean commission. 
Mr. Molotov today has spoken of an “all-Korean 
body” and recommended it to us. The composi- 
tion and tasks of this body, he says, shall be the 
subject of examination. He has also referred to 
and recommended to us an appropriate interna- 
tional commission to supervise the holding of free 
all-Korean elections. The composition of this su- 

ervisory commission, he says, shall be examined 

urther. 

Most of the delegations in this room have al- 
ready pointed out quite clearly the character of 
such proposals. I should like to address myself 
to the first because its character will indicate the 
character of the second. Our Communist col- 
leagues undertake to convince us that a commis- 
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sion of this composition might perform an honest 
and impartial duty in conducting free elections ip 
Korea. The regrettable fact is that the Commu 
nist proposal is designed to establish a kind of 
supergovernment in which the Communists would 
have the power actually to frustrate any efforts 
to achieve honest elections. 

As has been many times pointed out, a spurious 
commission of this kind would consist of equal 
numbers from North and South Korea, although 
the relative difference in population has also been 
pointed out manv times. This commission would 
also, I understand, have membership of so-called 
“social organizations”—a concept with which we 
have had unfortunate experience in the past, when 
efforts were made to unify Korea in the early da 
after the war. This commission is also, I sho 
judge by previous proposals, to have the power to 
suppress so-called “terrorist groups,” which we 
know, unfortunately, by experience is the Commu- 
nist name for any group that opposes them. A 
most familiar and completely significant feature is 
that our Communist colleagues insist that the com- 
mission can operate only by agreement; that is, 
the commission will operate only if the Commu- 
nists want to agree, and, of course, they will only 
agree on their own terms. And this is what we 
have known for years as the principle of unanim- 
ity, or the “built-in veto.” 

It is to assist this kind of commission that Mr. 
Chou En-lai has felt himself obliged to suggest a 
so-called “neutral nations supervisory commis 
sion.” Mr. Chou En-lai admitted the need for it 
ternational participation, and then he made a pro 
posal for international supervision that I 
to say seems to me to be completely fraudulent. 
His proposal is fraudulent because it pretends to 
establish an international body which we are to 
assume would have some authority and which 
could assure honest elections. Asa matter of fact, 
such a body could do absolutely nothing, so long 
as the control of the entire election procedure was 
in the all-Korean commission, in which the Com- 


munists have their what I have called “built-in |! 


veto.” 
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There is another spurious aspect to this so-called 
neutral nations supervisory commission. If our 
Communist colleagues were really sincere about 
impartial supervision, there is no reason in this 
world why they could not accept a representative 
United Nations commission for that task. This 
they have categorically and repeatedly rejected, 
| we can only assume that they intend to per- 

tuate their own concept of a subservient interna- 
tional body. The name that they use, “neutral na- 
tions supervisory commission,” is quite enough to 
convince most of us what they have in mind. 
That name, you will recall, is the name of a body 
established in the Korean Armistice Agreement. 
In fact, as Mr. Chou En-lai said today, “Since an 
international organization such as the Neutral 
Nations Supervisory Commission is able to super- 
vise implementation of the Korean Armistice 
Agreement, there is no reason whatsoever why it 
cannot carry out appropriate supervision over the 
free elections throughout Korea.” 

The reason I have asked you to examine this 
proposal with me is because the bitter experience 
we have had with such a body during the Korean 
Armistice has given us a lesson which we will not 
soon forget. I have given evidence on this ex- 

rience in restricted session. Mr. Nam II’s and 
ifr. Chou En-lai’s remarks require me to testify 
in this plenary meeting, and it will be profitable 
for all of us who are not blinded by political 
prejudice. 

Let’s take a moment to examine our past and 
resent experience with what we, of the United 
Retions, hopefully accepted as a so-called “neu- 
tral” commission set up by the Korean Armistice. 
That commission, you will all recall, consists of 


.| the representatives of Switzerland and Sweden, 


countries whose impartiality and neutrality can- 
not well be challenged, and of Poland and Czecho- 


_| slovakia, Soviet-satellite countries which are neu- 


tral only in the technical sense of nonbelligerency 
and which have certainly not shown themselves to 
be impartial. The Communist members of this 
commission have consistently prevented the com- 
mission from carrying out its assigned function. 
Asa result of this obstruction the Comins side 
has been able to violate with impunity the provi- 
tions of the Armistice. At this very time as we 
sit here in Geneva, the aggressors in Korea are 
bringing in arms and reinforcements to North 
Korea under conditions strictly prohibited by the 
Armistice, and the Supervisory Commission is im- 
potent to check these violations because the Com- 
munist members of the commission refuse to 
permit the commission to act. 

The situation has become so intolerable that the 
Swiss and Swedish representatives have re- 
peatedly protested in writing. In these protests, 
which have already been made public, they have 
posed the arbitrary refusal of the Communist 
members to permit any activity by the two genu- 
inely nant members to carry out the solemn 
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obligation which they assumed when they under- 
took their great task. I think it is worth while 
to review some of these reports. 

In a letter of May 4, 1954, the Swedish and Swiss 
members of the Commission, General Mohn and 
General Gross, honorable and able officers, stated 
that “the operations of this commission were ham- 
pered by the fact that in many instances the vote 
of its four members was found to be equally di- 
vided, resulting in a deadlock.” Then they said, 
“the control activities of the fixed neutral nations 
inspection teams in the territory under the military 
control of the Korean People’s Army and the 
Chinese People’s Volunteers are not being carried 
out satisfactorily and in full accord with the spirit 
of the Armistice Agreement, owing to the re- 
stricted practices imposed on the activities of the 
teams by their Czechoslovak and Polish members.” 

Again, in a letter of May 7, 1954, General Mohn 
and General Gross said that “all efforts under- 
taken by the Swedish and Swiss members of the 
inspection teams in order to increase the scope and 
the frequency of the spot check controls have been 
constantly and persistently frustrated.” 

To counteract these honest and impartial state- 
ments, as I have said, by the representatives of the 
states whose neutrality cannot be challenged, al- 
legations have been made that the United Nations 
Command has repeatedly violated the Armistice. 
These allegations have been made formally and 
in writing by the Czech and Polish members of 
the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission. 
Some of them have been repeated here in Geneva. 
I should like to read you the reply of the Swedish 
and Swiss members of the Commission to these 
allegations. In a letter of May 4, 1954, General 
Mohn and General Gross, the Swedish and Swiss 
members, wrote to the Military Armistice Commis- 
sion as follows: 


These are some of the comments the Swedish and Swiss 
members want to present in order to refute allegations 
which they consider to be a tissue of malicious fabrica- 
tions, gratuitous distortions, misleading half-truths, and 
delusive insinuations without foundation in reality. The 
methods resorted to consist largely in isolating facts and 
figures from their proper context and in making sweeping 
generalizations on the basis of premises thus distorted. 

There is no denying that the United Nations Command 
has laid itself wide open to inspection and observation 
by the Neutral Nations Inspection Teams and has never 
attempted to conceal anything from the Neutral Nations 
Supervisory Commission, not even its mistakes and its 
clerical shortcomings. There is no evidence that the 
United Nations Command side intentionally or even in- 
advertently had violated those provisions of the Armistice 
Agreement, the application of which is the concern of 
the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission. As far as 
the Swedish and Swiss members have been able to find 
the United Nations Command has loyally and sincerely 
abided by both the letter and the spirit of the Armistice 
Agreement. 


The Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission 
in Korea, which is a pattern of what we have been 
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offered today, has been completely ineffective, de- 
spite the fact that it had clear and detailed terms 
of reference. Its effectiveness depended on Com- 
munist good faith that has been lacking. Under 
such circumstances, we are forced to the conclusion 
that this sort of a supervisory commission means, 
at best, no supervision at all. 

Mr. Chairman, words like “free elections” and 
“unification” mean nothing whatever if there is 
no meeting of minds. The people of Korea and 
the peoples of the world will not be satisfied with 
empty words. They want to know whether the 
Communists are in fact willing to agree to the 
necessary steps, procedures, and instrumentalities 
which would assure the concepts like “free elec- 
tions” have true meaning and assure that they can 
be realized for the Korean people. This can be 
realized only if the Communists are willing to 
abandon their insistence on a form of organization 
which provides an automatic veto. Our objective, 
as Mr. Chou En-lai has said, are asahaile free 
elections held under conditions of genuine free- 
dom. But, I don’t think he means the same things 
as I mean when he says those words! 

Genuinely free elections in Korea can indeed be 
assured if the elections are placed under the con- 
trol and supervision of the United Nations. The 
United Nations has the competence, the experi- 
ence, the authority, the impartiality, and the fa- 
cilities to perform this task. They could never 
take place under the formula proposed by Mr. 
Nam Il. The vast majority of us represented here 
know what really free, uncoerced elections are, 
and we are not to be deluded. 

I am glad that Mr. Nam I] and Mr. Chou En-lai, 
and finally Mr. Molotov, have made the issue so 
crystal clear. I believe it will be equally clear to 
world public opinion, and in so far as my delega- 
tion is concerned, we are quite prepared to rest 
the case of the United Nations before the bar of 
world opinion, on the statements which our Com- 
munist colleagues have made today and on those 
which I and my colleagues have made at this and 
our previous plenary sessions. 


STATEMENT ON INDOCHINA, JUNE 9 
Press release 315 dated June 10 


As I listened yesterday to Mr. Molotov’s state- 
ment and to that of Mr. Chou En-lai today, I 
felt a disappointment—shared, I am sure, by 
other delegations—at their unconstructive char- 
acter. I had hoped for some definite response to 
our efforts toward compromise on basic issues. 
Since this has not been forthcoming and since 
we have had only a reiteration of deceptive for- 
mulas which have been given us on a number of 
previous occasions, I feel that it is necessary now 
for me to comment on the charges reiterated on 
several occasions by Mr. Molotov and more intem- 
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perp repeated by Mr. Dong and Mr. Chou En. 
ai of aggressive designs and imperialistic inten. 
tions and deliberate deceptions and obstructions op 
the part of the United States and of our friend 
and allies. 

These charges are part of a familiar pattem, 
I’m quite sure that Mr. Molotov, and probably 
Mr. Chou En-lai, do not themselves actually be 
lieve that they will be taken seriously, exce 

ossibly in those countries where the instrumen 
ities of government are devoted to the suppression 
of the distribution of accurate and unbiase 
information. 

I would assume, therefore, that Mr. Molotoy 
was not actually speaking to us, but rather the 
regimented audience in Europe and Asia which 
accepts the Cominform line. I believe therefor 
that it is sufficient for me, in reply, to say that the 
record of my country during and since the Second 
World War is well known to the whole free world 
We are quite willing to have our present and ou 
future intentions judged from this record, and] 
am sure that the confidence of our associates will 
not be diminished and that of less fortunate 
people, if they were permitted to examine the 
record, would be restored. 

We sometimes overlook the fact that we know 
a great deal also about the record of the Soviet 
Union during this same period, and, in judging 
the present and future intentions of the Com- 
munist states and in assessing the validity of their 
proposals, I suggest we can learn more from re 
viewing this record than from such statements as 
those which our Communist colleagues have 
mitted themselves to make. For example, w 
Mr. Molotov and Mr. Chou En-lai speak of the 
national liberation movements of the peoples of 
Asia, I am at once moved to recall what Mr. 
Molotov and the Government he has so long rep- 
resented have actually done to affect the national 
aspirations of various smaller nations. 

I would therefore remind you all of the mutual 
assistance treaties which the Soviet Union made 
in 1939 with Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. On 
October 31, 1939, Mr. Molotov, as reported in the 
Soviet press, said of these treaties that they “in 
no way imply any interference on the part of the 
Soviet Union in the affairs of Estonia, Latvia or 
Lithuania. ... On the contrary, all of thes 
pacts of mutual assistance strictly stipulate the 
inviolability of the sovereignty of the signatory 
states and the principle of noninterference in 
other’s affairs. . . . We stand for the scrupulous 
and punctilious observance of the pacts on the 
basis of complete reciprocity, and we declare that 
all the nonsensical talk about the sovietization of 
the Baltic countries is only to the interest of out 
common enemies and of all anti-Soviet provoca 
teurs.” 

The fate which overtook Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania very soon after this verbally admirable 
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statement by our eminent colleague is well known 
to all of us. 

Have any of my colleagues forgotten the pact 
between the Soviet Union and Nazi Germany dated 
August 23, 1939?! Probably at one time Mr. 
Molotov considered this pact a diplomatic achieve- 
ment. But I’m sure he must later have shared 
with the rest of us the bitter conviction that it 
paved the way first for the Nazi victories of the 
early years of World War IT and then for the 
Nazi assault on the Soviet Union which cost the 
grave, com, Apoanapnnn and wholly admirable Rus- 
sian people so many millions of lives and such 
widespread destruction. 

I have examined this pact and particularly the 
secret annex thereto, which has since been revealed, 
and I remain deeply impressed by the followin 
words from the second numbered paragraph o 
this annex to which Mr. Molotov appended his 
signature on August 23, 1939. 

They read as follows: 

The question of whether the interests of both parties 
make desirable the maintenance of an independent Polish 
state and how such state should be bounded can only be 
definitely determined in the course of further political 
developments. In any event both Governments will re- 
solve this question by means of a friendly agreement. 


No attempts to justify this international im- 
morality on the ground of exigencies existing at 
the time can possibly be acceptable. And read in 
the light of this paragraph, the history of Eastern 
Europe between 1939, when Poland was destroyed, 
and 1948, when Czechoslovakia lost her proud 
place as a free nation, becomes unmistakably clear. 
The national aspirations of small, weak countries 
are to be subject to what is called the “interests” of 
large aggressive powers with designs of world 
domination. What took place in Poland, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Estonia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Albania, and Czechoslovakia constitutes in each 
case a chapter in the Soviet record. 

It now begins to appear that one of the next 
chapters in this record may reveal an intention to 
subordinate the national aspirations of the people 
of Indochina to what has been termed the “inter- 
ats of both parties” as they may be represented by 
the treaty relationship between the Soviet Union 
and Communist China. 

I should like at this point to bring to your at- 
tention another interesting quotation which will 
familiar to Mr. Chou En-lai: “Truce is the mil- 
itary counterpart of the political tactic of coalition 
government. It is the means to an end, not the 
iltimate objective.” In these words our colleague, 
the Foreign Minister of Communist China, gave 


‘tothe familiar military truce a meaning entirely 


lew in the history of war. That meaning was 
spelled out in a war of aggression in Korea and the 





'Nazi-Soviet Relations 1939-1941 (Department of State 
Wblication 3023), p. 76. 
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same concept hangs over the battlefields of Indo- 
china and it will be understood that it is for this 
reason, among others, that the majority of us 
have insisted on definite understandings regard- 
ing some of the vital issues that we are considering 
in our effort to bring peace in Southeast Asia. 

Our objective and our hope are peace and secur- 
ity. Mr. Molotov himself will recall that at our 
first formal conference in Moscow in 1946 I stated 
that the vital question in the mind of the entire 
free world was, “How much further is the Soviet 
Union going to go?” 

I said also at that time that, if the aggressive 
expansionism which the Soviet Union had alread 
demonstrated were to continue, the free world, 
purely in self-defense, would if necessary draw 
closer together. 

The repressive effect of Soviet armed might was 
not so soon felt in South or Southeast Asia as it 
was in Eastern Europe. Consequently, therefore, 
we saw, since the end of the last war, the peoples of 
this area make giant strides in attaining inde- 

endence and the control of their own destinies. 

urma, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Pakistan, and 
the Philippines have taken their places in the 
family of free nations. These developments have 
been viewed with the greatest satisfaction by the 
people of my country. 

Cambodia, Laos, and Viet-Nam have more re- 
cently joined the other free South and Southeast 
Asian nations in the achievement of independence, 
and it is our sincere hope that they will attain peace 
and security based on a true respect for the na- 
tional aspirations of their peoples. Those na- 
tional aspirations should not be subordinated, as 
has occurred in the case of the unfortunate nations 
mentioned at the beginning of this statement, to 
the interests of a large aggressive power or powers. 

The Soviet Union today is the great Asian im- 
perial power, holding vast colonial territories in 
the Caucasus and Central Asia. The solicitude I 
have heard expressed by Mr. Molotov for the 
pou of Southeast Asia apparently does not ex- 
tend toward the Armenians, the Kazakhs, Mongols, 
and I think it might be worth the while of x 
colleagues to recall the circumstances under whic 
the former small independent state of Tanatuva 
disappeared completely from the map. 

I might say also to Mr. Pham Van Dong that 
accusations against the U.S. of aggressive inten- 
tions and imperialist designs come rather strangely 
from his lips when we zecall that the troops of 
the Viet Minh have invaded the peaceful coun- 
tries of Cambodia and Laos and have spread death 
and destruction there. 

But, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I intensely 
dislike these charges and countercharges. I have, 
so far, refrained from replying myself because of 
the really serious and important business facing 
this conference. 

Having now recorded my testimony with regard 
to the matter of imperialism, I should like to re- 
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turn to consideration of the specific proposals be- 
fore us. At this moment we are still con- 
fronted with three important issues which have 
been debated at length at a number of meetings 
and without result. The first of these is, as I and 
others of my colleagues said yesterday afternoon, 
the special nature of the problem existing in Laos 
and Cambodia. 

I believe that both Mr. Eden and Mr. Bidault 
unanswerably demonstrated the necessity of sepa- 
rate treatment for those two countries where peace 
would automatically be restored by the withdrawal 
of the invading Viet Minh force. 

The second issue is that of the powers of the 
international supervisory commission for Viet- 
Nam. This commission must, obviously, have the 
authority and facilities to settle any problems or 
differences which cannot be adjusted by the joint 
commissions of the belligerents, and logically, 
therefore, its decisions must be binding on those 
joint commissions. 

The third vital issue is the composition of the 
international supervisory commission. As I and 
others of us said before, a commission containing 
states unable to meet the test of impartiality—that 
is, a commission the counterpart of that set up in 
Korea, on which Communist state members have 
been able by veto to prevent effective supervision— 
is obviously an unsatisfactory and an unacceptable 
proposal. Yesterday the representative of the 
United Kingdom proposed the Colombo powers. 
I welcomed that proposal. This afternoon the 
representative of Viet-Nam proposed the U.N. 
That would be acceptable. 

Both are reasonable proposals. The proposal 
of the Soviet Union, from my point of view, and 
I think from that of the majority of my colleagues, 
is not reasonable. 

I am obliged to state that the Soviet, the 
Chinese Communist, and the Viet Minh delega- 
tions have, so far, shown no signs of willingness 
to resolve these issues on any reasonable basis 
which could be acceptable to this conference, or 
which would inspire and insure the return of peace 
to Indochina. I hope that I am wrong, but the 
negative results of our last meeting seem to sup- 
port this conclusion. 


EXCERPTS FROM MAY 4 MEMORANDUM TO 
KOREAN MILITARY ARMISTICE COMMISSION 


The Department of Defense on May 29 released 
two documents relating to the Neutral Nations 
Supervisory Commission (NNSC) in Korea: 
(1) amemorandum dated April 30 from the Polish 
and Czechoslovak members of the NNSC to the 
Military Armistice Commission, and (2) a memo- 
randum commenting on the Polish and Czecho- 
slovak communication, sent to the Military Armé- 
stice Commission on May 4 by the Swedish and 
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Swiss members of the NNSC? Printed below are 
excerpts from the latter document. 

On 29 April the Polish Member of the Neutra] 
Nations Supervisory Commission submitted for 
the consideration of the Commission, at its 124th 
meeting, a draft to a report to be directed to the 
Military Armistice Commission. The Swedish 
and the Swiss Members of the Neutral Nations 
Supervisory Commission rejected this draft in its 
entirety. The Czechoslovak and Polish Members 
thereupon decided to forward the document to the 
Military Armistice Commission in their own name, 

The Czechoslovak and Polish Members are, of 
course, perfectly free to convey to the Military 
Armistice Commission whatever views and opin- 
ions they hold. As this particular document claims 
to be based, however, on facts and figures collected 
by the Neutral Nations Inspection Teams, the 
Swedish and Swiss Members feel called upon to 


present a few comments to the report submitted by 


the Czechoslovak and Polish Members to the Mili- 
tary Armistice Commission. 


n the introductory part of their report the © 


Czechoslovak and Polish Members charge the 
United Nations Command side with (a) obstruct- 
ing and restricting the activities of the Neutral 


Nations Inspection Teams, (b) introducing mili- | 


tary reinforcements into Korea, (c) violating the 
provisions of the Armistice Agreement under 
which replacements of combat materiel shall be 
made piece-for-piece of the same effectiveness and 
the same types. 

The contention that the United Nations Com- 
mand side has obstructed and restricted the ac- 
tivities of the Neutral Nations Inspection Teams 
is utterly ridiculous. The United Nations Com- 
mand has from the outset wholeheartedly and un- 
reservedly cooperated with the Neutral Nations 
Supervisory Commission and its Inspection 
Teams. Errors and mistakes have admittedly oc- 
curred and there have also been cases of omission, 
but never has any intention of circumventing 
the provisions of the Armistice Agreement been 
proved. The Neutral Nations Inspection Teams 
have been in the unique position of being able to 
check on the movements of goods amounting to 
many millions of tons in the sea-ports of Pusan, 
Inchon and Kunsan, and on the movements of 
aircraft amounting to many thousands of planes. 
With such a considerable turnover, it is obvious 
that some allowance must be made for discrepan- 
cies and inaccuracies. 

There is no evidence whatsoever to show that 
the United Nations Command side has incre 


*The Department of Defense release also included two 
documents previously made public at Panmunjom by 
United Nations Command: A letter from Maj. Gen. J. KE 
Lacey of the Unc dated April 15 (for text, see BULLETIN 
of May 3, 1954, p. 689) and a memorandum of May 4 
from the Swedish and Swiss members of the Nnsc to the 
senior member of the Military Armistice Commission. 
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its combat strength in Korea since the Armistice 
Agreement came into force. On the contrary, the 
Swedish and Swiss Members concluded, in their 
evaluation on rotation of military personnel and 
replacement of combat materiel for the months of 
October-November 1953, that the United Nations 
Command side had considerably reduced its over- 
all combat strength during this period. The same 
trend has prevailed in the following months. In 
this connection it should be noted that, contra 
to the assertion of the Czechoslovak and Polis 
Members, the Neutral Nations Supervisory Com- 
mission as such has not submitted any evaluation 
report for the months of October-November 1953. 
he charge that the United Nations Command 
side has violated the provisions of the Armistice 
Agreement relating to the replacement of combat 
materiel piece-for-piece of the same effectiveness 
and of the same type is merely a product of the 
imagination of the | pale dee mtn. and Polish Mem- 
bers. Their way of reasoning may be illustrated 
by a statement in the evaluation of rotation of 
military personnel and replacement of combat 
materiel which they submitted to the Military 
Armistice Commission for the months of October-— 
November 1953. The statement relates to the re- 


| placement of training aircraft designated as T-33 


which, besides, is no combat aircraft. The conten- 
tion of the Czechoslovak and Polish Members is 
that the United Nations Command side is violating 
the provisions of the replacement piece-for-piece of 
the same effectiveness and the same type by hav- 
ing T-33’s replaced by T-33A’s. The absurdity 
of this accusation appears from the fact that all 
T-33’s in South Korea are T-33A’s. The Czecho- 
slovak and Polish Members persist, however, in 
yielding to the same misapprehensions with re- 
gard to other types of aircraft. 

In the first period after the signing of the Ar- 
nistice Agreement the United Nations Command 
side strictly reported types of combat aircraft as 
required by the provisions of the Armistice Agree- 
ment. When the Neutral Nations Inspection 
Teams started their control operations some three 
weeks after the Armistice Agreement had been 
agned, they also confined themselves to reporting 
of types only of combat aircraft. week! aren 
they extended their reporting to include sub-types 
(models) as well, and the United Nations Com- 
mand side, for its part, adopted the same proce- 
dure, although there was no obligation to do so 
mder the provisions of the Armistice Agreement. 

The assertion of the Czechoslovak and Polish 
Members that “the United Nations Command side 
till refuses to report the sub-types of combat air- 
craft” is therefore completely unfounded. This 
assertion seems to be based on their ignorance of 
the definition of the word “sub-type” which, con- 
tary to their belief, has nothing to do with vary- 
ing seria] numbers of aircraft. 

Due to the fact that, in the beginning, types 
oly, and no sub-types, were reported either by 
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the United Nations Command or the Neutral Na- 
tions Inspection Teams, some doubts have arisen 
with regard to some replacement figures. The 
Czechoslovak and Polish Members bluntly infer 
for example, that the United Nations Command 
side by 30 November 1953 had introduced four 
more combat aircraft F-94 than it had shipped 
out, and, in addition that F-94’s had been re- 
placed by F-94B’s which they assumed to be an 
emerald version of the F-94. There are, how- 
ever, two facts they omit to take into considera- 
tion: (1) that before the Neutral Nations Inspec- 
tion Teams started their control operations the 
United Nations Command reported to have flown 
out nine F-94’s more than it had introduced and 
thus even with due consideration for the figures 
of the Neutral Nations Inspection Teams had 
built up a credit of six F-94’s by 30 November 
1953 (one aircraft was missed in the counting of 
the Czechoslovak and Polish Members) ; (2) that 
there is no difference between the F-94 and the 
F-94B and thus, in fact, all aircraft in this class 
should be listed as F-94B. The conclusions of the 
Czechoslovak and Polish Members are therefore 
fallacious and completely misleading. 

The Czechoslovak and Polish Members quote 
the definition agreed upon by the Military Armi- 
stice Commission with regard to “combat aircraft” 
as referred to by the Armistice Agreement. The 
definition, of 28 November 1953, reads as follows: 


(1) Aircraft which are designed to expend destructive 
ordnance and which, even though not equipped with 
weapons at a given time, can have weapons installed in 
them at any time; and (2) Aircraft designed for weather, 
photography, and visual reconnaissance or tactical air 
coordination. 

The application of this definition on aircraft 
in the territory under the military control of the 
United Nations Command—as is well known not a 
single aircraft has been reported as incoming or 
outgoing in the territory under the military con- 
trol of the Korean People’s Army and the Chinese 
People’s Volunteers—has met with little diffi- 
culties as far as the Neutral Nations Inspection 
Teams are concerned. They were anyway in a 
position to check on all incoming and outgoing 
aircraft, both combat and non-combat, and as a 
matter of routine they reported to the Neutral 
Nations Supervisory Commission, long before the 
definition of combat aircraft was given, all train- 
ing aircraft that came within the range of their 
observations. No instructions to that effect had, 
however, been issued. 

The United Nations Command side, for its part, 
never considered training aircraft to be combat 
aircraft and therefore did not list them in the re- 
ports which, under para. 13 of the Armistice 
Agreement, the sides have to submit daily to the 
Military Armistice Commission and to the Neu- 
tral Nations Supervisory Commission. The 
Swedish Member, although convinced personally 
that training aircraft could not be considered as 
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the observation of the Armistice Agreement, | 
Moreover, it is remarkable that the Czechoslovak | 5P‘ 
and Polish Members fail to mention, in this con. | #1 
nection, that during the period under review, 164 | #2 
training aircraft were flown out of South Korea, | 


. . ° . . 10€ 


The Czechoslovak and Polish Members comment | 12¢ 
at great length on the question of disassembled | 15 
arts, dismantled parts and spare parts, overlook. | *Y4 
ing the fact that nowhere in the Armistice Agree. | of! 
ment is there put any restrictions on the introdue. | : 
tion into Korea of such materiel. They also omit | *! 
mentioning that in this question the United Na. } 
tions Command side were willing to commit itself | > 
beyond the obligations imposed by the Armistice | the 
Agreement and that the negotiations on the matter | 12 | 


coming under the definition of combat aircraft as 
agreed upon by the Military Armistice Commis- 
sion, followed up a suggestion once made by the 
Polish Members and asked the United Nations 
Command to clarify its position on the subject. 
The reply reads as follows: 


HEADQUARTERS 
UNITED NATIONS COMMAND MILITARY ARMI- 
STICE COMMISSION 
April 10th; 1954 


Memorandum for: Major General Mohn, Senior Swedish 
Delegate, NNSC. 

1. Reference is made to your recent informal request on 

why the TB-17, VB-17, T-33, TV-2, TBM-3R, and P2V 

are not considered combat aircraft. 

2. I have been instructed to inform you that 


(a) The TB-17 and TB-26 are former World War II _— conducted within the Military Armistice Commis. | ¥@ 
racks, armor plate and other distinctive features of a : ’ . ea 
combat aircraft. These types of aircraft are now used Army and C Nese People 8 Volunteers side. P ried 
for utility and training flights. That is the reason they The Armistice A reement specifically provides T 
have been designated by the letter “T’—for training. that combat materiel which is destroyed, damaged, | +®4 
(0) = ars ane Bs, is anon Seomaer sate worn out, or used up during the period of the a! 
Jar omber which has been extensively modified for * 4. : F othe 
personnel transport. Similar to the TB-17, it also has Armistice may be replaced on the basis of plece- te 
been stripped of its armament. That is the reason it for-piece of the same effectiveness and the same | 1 
has been designated the letter “V”. type. It is obvious, therefore, that combat ma- } 0cu 
(c) The ri - an aircraft used ——_ . 4 se teriel may also be repaired on the spot by the use Uni 
ing plane for flight instruction and general utility fly- . 
ing. It contains no armor or armament. Similarly, it = Spare parts. It sid be assumed that the United 
has been designated by the letter “T’”—for training. ations Command side disposes of a considerable T 
(d) The TBM and the TBM-3R are former World War amount of combat materiel the refitting of which, 
II naval combat aircraft which have also been stripped = in as much as it is damaged or worn out during | "1d 
of armor and armament and are used as utility aircraft the period of the Armistice, requires important refu 
for performing routine administrative missions and quantities of spare parts The Czechoslovak and | of n 
eargo flights. . ; ; ‘ 
(e) The P2V is a patrol bomber stripped of armor and Polish nt te en = proof whatso- nisl 
armament and is used in Korea as a transport aircraft. ever to the effect that the United Nations Command | with 
(f) The T-33 is an aircraft designed expressly for Side has introduced dismantled parts of combat | wrte 
training purpose and is not designed to expend de- §_ materiel for assembling purposes. Their assertion } yres 
structive ordnance. This airplane provides spaces for in this respect is again a gratuitous assumption } gree 
instructor and a a Pe ~ sot nt Without foundation in fact. It is even surprising } thus 
pose ll a a a that they are willing to display such ignorane ] 7} 
(g) The TV-2 closely resembles the T-33. It, too, is of military ordnance. No soldier in his sound Com: 
designed for training and not designed to expend de- mind would infer that the United Nations Com: J jq_ 
structive ordnance. It provides spaces for pilot and mand is attempting to build up strength in the way tion 
student, has no armor and is used for instruction and indicated by the Czechoslovak and Polish Men- 
instrument training. ec anyt! 
3. None of these World War II aircraft could be con- ers. : ’ F Com: 
verted into combat aircraft without extensive modifica- The inanity of the accusations brought against short 
tion, and even were an attempt made to so modify them the United Nations Command side by the Czecho- Unite 
they would be completely obsolete for combat purposes. slovak and Polish Members can easil posed 
As you know, the TV-2, T-33, and T-6 have never been Tl “ th ith S : y _ a ‘nto even 
designed for combats. rey charge that with spare parts introduced inl | ¢¢ +), 
4. You will note that the characteristics listed above are Korea the United Nations Command could assem- whic] 
not those of United Nations combat aircraft. Accord- ble guns and howitzers, machine guns, rocket pervi 
ingly, they are not reported as combat aircraft. launchers and mortars, and in this way increase ind , 
Hosart Hewerr, heir combat potential. Their allegation is a 
ree re ticulatl sevestio with re oa = hin rams fit 
Chief of Staff y g gard to machine QWs} wre} 
and mortars. the A 
These explanations fully confirm the views held . 
by the Swedish and Swiss Members on this matter. 
Consequently, in their opinion the introduction With regard to alleged “under-reporting” of | 
into South Korea of 177 training aircraft up to incoming combat materiel by the United Nations 5 + 
15 April 1954, as claimed by the Czechoslovak | Command, the Czechoslovak and Polish Members ) 
and Polish Members, is completely irrelevant to have chosen a rather unfortunate example, claim- 
lune 
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ing that in January 1954 the Neutral Nations In- 
spection Team at Pusan “found out” that ammuni- 
tion introduced on board a LST No. 520 was four 
times larger than had been notified by the local 
authorities. This information is incorrect. The 
Neutral Nations Inspection Team was notified that 
106,617 pieces of ammunition in 23 lots were to be 
introduced at Pusan. When proceeding with the 
inspection a further lot of 2,655 pieces was made 
available for examination. Even with a stretch 
of imagination it is hard to realize how the figure 
of 109,272 could be considered four times as large 
as 106,617. 

In respect to “overreporting” of outgoing com- 
bat materiel by the United Nations Command side, 
the Czechoslovak and Polish Members claim that 
in October 1953, 145 LVT-M4’s and LVT-M5’s 
were reported to have been shipped out from 
Pusan, whereas the Neutral Nations Inspection 
Team only found 74. A special investigation car- 
red out at Pusan revealed, however, that the 
Team, for its part, had neglected to report some 
of the armoured vehicles involved and reported 
others under a wrong nomenclature. Unfortu- 
nately, other cases of serious misreporting have 
ocurred and it would be most unfair to blame the 
United Nations Command for such errors. 


These are some of the comments the Swedish 
and Swiss Members want to present in order to 
refute allegations which they consider to be a tissue 
of malicious fabrications, gratuitous distortions, 
nisleading half-truths, and delusive insinuations 
without foundation in reality. The methods re- 
srted to consist largely in isolating facts and fig- 
wes from their proper context and in making 
sweeping generalizations on the basis of premises 
thus distorted. 

There is no denying that the United Nations 
Command has laid itself wide open to inspection 
and observation by the Neutral Nations Inspec- 
tion Teams and has never attempted to conceal 
inything from the Neutral Nations Supervisory 
Commission, not even its mistakes and clerical 
shortcomings. There is no evidence that the 
United Nations Command side intentionally or 
wen inadvertently had violated those provisions 
of the Armistice Agreement, the application of 
vhich is the concern of the Neutral Nations Su- 
pervisory Commission. As far as the Swedish 
ind Swiss Members have been able to find the 
United Nations Command has loyally and sin- 
rely abided by both the letter and the spirit of 
the Armistice Agreement. 


Ernst Gross 
Brigadier General 
Swiss Member of 
NNSC 


Paut Moun 
Major General 
Swedish Member of 
NNSC 
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Negotiations at Geneva 


News Conference Statements by Secretary Dulles 
Press releases 309 and 312 dated June 8 


KOREAN PHASE 


At his news conference, Secretary Dulles was 
asked whether he had given up hope of reaching 
an acceptable solution of the Korean question at 
Geneva and how much longer he thought the mat- 
ter should be discussed. The Secretary replied: 


I think that the talks about Korea are pretty 
close to the end of their useful life. It is not pos- 
sible to express that in terms of days or hours, 
because of the fact that talks on Korea are inter- 
spersed with talks about Indochina, and there is 
often a recess of several days during which there 
is no talk at all about Korea. 

I believe that there was a talk about Korea per- 
haps this morning. I know one was planned. I 
have not yet heard whether it was held or what 
the result was. But the impression we have here 
is that that situation has been pretty well talked 
out. Whatever the date may be for winding up 
those talks, which, as I say, can’t be forecast be- 
cause of the fact that they are dealing with two 
problems intermittently, I would say that the 
substance of the problem has been fully explored. 
Unless, therefore, there is a radical change in the 
Communist position, it is not fruitful to go on 
discussing that problem much more. 


INDOCHINA PHASE 


In reply to a question of his assessment of the 
Geneva talks concerning Indochina to date, Mr. 
Dulles said: 


The primary responsibility in those negotiations 
is being carried, of course, by the French delega- 
tion in association with the delegations of the 
three Associated States of Indochina, Viet-Nam, 
Laos, and Cambodia. 

The United States is playing primarily the role 
of a friend which gives advice when it is asked 
for, and of course we have a very deep hope that 
the result will be one which will maintain the 
genuine independence of the entire area and bring 
about a cessation of the fighting. 

Whether that result is obtainable or not is of 
course problematic. It seems that the Communist 
forces in Indochina are intensifying their activ- 
ities. They have done so ever since the proposal 
for peace in Indochina, which was taken at the 
Berlin Conference. There has been, I think, a 
deliberate dragging out of the negotiations at 
Geneva while the Communist military effort has 
been stepped up in Indochina itself. The fact 
that under these circumstances the Communists 
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are dragging their feet on peace and intensifying 
their efforts for war is a commentary upon the 

neral attitude of the Communists and gives a 
ie, I think, to their greatly professed love for 
peace. 

Asked what, in his view, was the best way to 
—e situation om the Communists were in- 
tensifying war and dragging their feet on peace 
Mr. Dulles said: 


The United States has made a number of sug- 
gestions which all fit into a common and consis- 
tent pattern. 

The first suggestion of that order was, as I 
have recalled to you, the proposal that the Presi- 
dent made over a year ago in his April 16 address 
when he proposed that there should be united 
action in relation to Indochina. That suggestion 
was not adopted, although, as I mentioned here, 
I think, in my last press conference, it was fol- 
lowed up in private negotiations by the United 
States Government.’ 

I renewed the same suggestion in my March 29, 
1954, speech,’ and the position of the United States 
with respect to that matter still stands, subject, 
of course, to the possibility that a time may come 
when that particular suggestion is no longer a 
practical one. But it has been a practical one 
ever since President Eisenhower first made it, and 
I believe it is still a practical one. 


Asked whether the alternative, should the plan 
for umited action not become practical, might 
imply the United States’ dealing with this situa- 
tion singlehandedly or unilaterally, Mr. Dulles 
replied: 


No. The United States has no intention of 
dealing with the Indochina situation unilaterally, 
certainly not unless the whole nature of the 
aggression should change. 


“What change?” Mr. Dulles was asked. He 
replied: 


Well, if there should be a resumption by Com- 
munist China of open armed aggression in that 
area or in any other area of the Far East that 
might create a new situation. 


Asked how long he felt the United States and 
other free nations should continue to sit at Geneva 
in a sincere effort to negotiate while the Commu- 
nists dragged their feet at Geneva and intensified 
the war in Indochina, Mr. Dulles said: 


As I pointed out earlier, the primary responsi- 
bility in that respect has to be assumed by the 
countries that are carrying the principal burden 
of the fighting in the area, which on our side are 


* BULLETIN of June 7, p. 862. 
* Ibid., Apr. 12, p. 539. 
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France and Viet-Nam. They are recognized 
us as having a primacy in this matter. It woul 
be their decision in this respect which would by 
controlling. I would not want to attempt to e. 
tablish what I thought should be their policy in 
this matter. 


Mr. Dulles was asked what the objectives of 
united action would be—would it mean interven, 
tion, the holding of a special line in Indochina, 
or some other objective? The Secretary replied; 


It would obviously have an objective. The ob. 
jective would be to retain in friendly hands gs 
much as — of the Southeast Asian penin. 
sular and island area. Now the practicability 
varies from time to time. What was practical 4 

ear ago is less practical today. The situation 
as, I am afraid, been deteriorating. 


Mr. Dulles was asked what progress had been 
made toward general acceptance of the united ae- 
tionidea. He replied: 


I would say that progress has been made only 
in this sense, that two of the conditions precedent 
have been advanced. Namely, considerable fur. 
ther progress, I think, has been made in clarifying 
the prospective status of the states of Viet-Nam, 
Laos, and Cambodia as regards their complete 
independence. And, also, the fact that on the 
application of Thailand the Security Council 
voted 10 to 1 to put that on its agenda, and to begin 
to get into the matter. That, again, is a move- 
ment on one of the fronts which we have felt to be 
indispensable in relation to united action. In 
those two respects some progress has been made. 


The Secretary was asked about the progress of 
the Washington military staff talks and about 
parallel talks with Asian countries. He replied: 


We have had a series of talks the first of which 
I think took place here in Washington with the 
representatives of the Government of Thailand 
with reference to their military position and steps 
which might be taken to strengthen it. Then 
Secretary Wilson, when he was in Manila a few 
days ago, had a series of talks, himself and his 
military advisers, with the representatives of the 
Philippine General Staff. 

The talks that are going on here in Washington 
with the United Kingdom, France, Australia, and 
New Zealand are the same type of talks designed to 
gather together military information, to assess 
military possibilities so that if and when it is nec- 
essary to take political decisions there will be 
available at hand the military elements of the 
problem. I expect a further visit to this country 
of the Philippine Chief of Staff and possibly 4 
similar visit from Thailand. We are trying 
keep in as close touch as we can with the military 
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position, as I say, because that has to be taken into 
account in reaching political decisions. 


Asked about reports that the Administration 
might ask Congress to adopt some sort of resolu- 
tion on the Indochina situation, Mr. Dulles 
replied: 


There is no present plan for going to Congress 
for any authority in this matter. As is well 
known, the general scheme which the United 
States has had for this area and which I have al- 
ready described here, would, if it were imple- 
mented, probably require congressional action. 
But there has so far not been a sufficiently general 
acceptance of the program to make it, as a matter 
of practical politics, a question of going to 
Congress. 


Discussions Concerning Americans 
Detained in Communist China 


Following are texts of statements issued at Ge- 
neva on May 29 and June 5 by the U.S. delegation 
to the Geneva Conference: 


STATEMENT OF MAY 29 


The attention of the United States Delegation 
has been drawn to news conferences held this week 
by the press spokesman of the Chinese Communist 
Delegation, at which the matter of American citi- 
zens ees in Communist China has been dis- 
cussed. 

The Chinese spokesman has acknowledged that 
20 or 30 Americans are under arrest. He named 
six of them. 

While this quasi-official confirmation of the lot 
and whereabouts of these Americans is welcome, 
the United States Delegation must point out that 
it is tragically late in coming, and that the infor- 
mation is woefully inadequate. 

For four years, the United States Government 
has made persistent efforts to obtain information 
about American citizens detained in China. Their 
families have made similar attempts. Until now, 
however, the Chinese Communist authorities have 
failed even to acknowledge the inquiries addressed 
to them, Jet alone provide the information 
requested. 

In most instances, the United States Govern- 
ment and the families concerned have been unable 
to find out whether these persons are alive or dead. 
To cite one example: In 1952, an American mis- 
sionary died in prison in Canton, as the result of 
gross mistreatment. Not until six months later, 
by roundabout ways, did word of his death reach 
the outside world. There has not yet been an 
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official communication about it from the Chinese 
authorities. 

The Chinese Communist press spokesman is re- 
ported to have said that, in future, relatives will 
be allowed to send letters to the Americans held in 
prison. This, too, is welcome, and it is to be 
hoped that other steps to improve their lot will 
follow. But it must be pointed out that to receive 
mail is an elementary privilege, which ought to 
have been granted from the beginning. 

The United States Government and people con- 
tinue to be deeply concerned about the welfare of 
those Americans, civilian and military, who have 
been imprisoned by the Chinese Communist au- 
thorities, or otherwise prevented from returning 
to the United States. They continue to desire full 
information as to their whereabouts and wellbeing. 
The United States Government will continue to 
make every feasible effort to bring about the re- 
lease of these citizens. 

The Chinese Communist spokesman also spoke 
of Chinese students and other Chinese nationals 
residing in the United States; and, on this matter, 
he made some statements that are without founda- 
tion in fact, and others that constitute grave dis- 
tortion of the facts. 

Here are the facts: 

When the Communists by force of arms con- 
quered mainland China, several thousand Chinese 
students were attending American schools and 
universities. The overwhelming majority chose, 
. _— own free will, not to return to their home- 
and. 

A number, however, did wish to return to China. 
Until the outbreak of the Korean war, and the 
Chinese Communists’ aggression in Korea, they 
were permitted freely to do so; in 1949 and 1950, 
approximately 1,000 Chinese students departed 
from the United States. 

In June 1951—under the authority of the Pass- 
port Control Act of 1918 (as amended in 1941), 
which authorized the President to control the de- 
parture of aliens, and, subsequently, under Sec- 
tion 215 (a) 1 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act of 1952, which superseded the Passport Act of 
1918—regulations were issued setting up controls 
over the departure of certain foreign nationals 
from the United States. 

This was at a time when the United States was 
serving as the United Nations command in Korea, 
and these regulations were designed to protect the 
security of the United States and its allies in that 
war. 

Since 1951, 434 Chinese students have applied 
for exit permits. Of these, 314 have been per- 
mitted to depart—150 in 1951, 53 in 1952, 84 in 
1953, 27 in 1954. For security reasons, exit per- 
mits were temporarily denied the other 120. 
(Since October, 1953, only four Chinese have been 
denied permission to leave; the last refusal took 
place in January, 1954.) The Attorney General 
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is now restudying the cases of these 120. It is 
anticipated that many of them have by now 
changed their minds; they have taken permanent 
jobs and will no longer wish to leave the United 
States. Those who do will have their status given 
careful review. 

It is to be emphasized that none of the Chinese 
in the United States has been imprisoned, detained, 
or mistreated. All have enjoyed, and enjoy, com- 
plete freedom of movement; they are free to com- 
municate with anyone and free to accept any 
employment they choose. The sole restriction on 
those denied permission to leave is that once every 
three months they must report in writing to the 
Immigration Office in the district in which they 
reside their current address and occupation. 

As of April 30, 1954, there were 5,242 Chinese 
in the United States on student visas. Many of 
these are now teaching or otherwise employed. 
Since April, 1949, the United States Government 
has given financial assistance to 3,642 Chinese stu- 
dents in the United States—this with no strings 
attached, so far as their departure from the United 
States was concerned. This government aid was 
in addition to substantial assistance Chinese stu- 
dents received from private citizens and organi- 
zations. 


STATEMENT OF JUNE 5 
Press release 301 dated June 5 


In an effort to secure the release of United States 
citizens at present imprisoned or otherwise de- 
tained in Communist China, U. Alexis Johnson, 
American Ambassador to Czechoslovakia and a 
member of the U.S. delegation at the Geneva Con- 
ference, today accompanied Humphrey Trevelyan, 
British Chargé d’A ffaires at Peiping, to a meeting 
with a member of the Chinese Communist delega- 
tion. 

As the United States does not recognize Com- 
munist China, the British Mission at Peiping has 
made many representations in behalf of the im- 
prisoned or detained Americans, none of which 
has been acted upon. At Geneva Mr. Trevelyan 
has conferred with members of the Chinese Com- 
munist delegation on this problem. In the course 
of these conversations, the Chinese suggested to 
him that progress in this matter could only be 
facilitated through direct contact with a member 
of the U. S. delegation. 

The United States Government has made the 
decision to authorize informal United States par- 
ticipation in this meeting because of its obligation 
to protect the welfare of its citizens. It intends 
to leave no stone unturned in its endeavors to se- 
cure the release of American citizens whom the 
Chinese Communists hold. At least 32 American 
civilians are known to be in prison and others have 
been unable to secure exit permits. There are also 
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Air Force and other military personnel who are 
believed to be under detention. 

United States participation in these conversa. 
tions in no way implies United States accordance 
with any measure of diplomatic recognition to the 
Red Chinese regime. 


U.S. Policy on Guatemala 


News Conference Statement by Secretary Dulles 
Press release 310 dated June 8 

At his news conference on June 8, Secretary 
Dulles was asked the current status of consulta. 
tions going on with regard to Guatemala and th 
prospects for a Foreign Ministers Conference on 
the subject. The Secretary replied: 


Well, there is going on an exchange of views 
with reference to the desirability of action which 
was forecast by the Caracas Declaration which 
was adopted last March ' and subsequent develop- 
ments in the way of this surreptitious shipment of 
arms into Guatemala from behind the Iron Cur 
tain.? That has necessitated a consideration by 
the American States as to whether or not a meet- 
ing of the American States would be desirable. 
There has been no decision taken as yet. 


Asked whether the United States favored th 
holding of a Foreign Ministers Conference to 
deal with the question of Communists in Guate- 
mala, Mr. Dulles replied : 


We have not ourselves come to any final conelu- 
sion, because we believe that a final conclusion 
should be arrived at only after we have had an 
exchange of views with the other sister Republics. 
We are disposed to feel that the situation is one 
which calls for such a meeting, but, as I say, we 
are keeping our minds open on the subject until 
we have heard whatever arguments there might 
be on the other side of the matter. 


Mr. Dulles was asked whether he had any com- 
ment on the suggestion by the President of Guate 
mala that he meet with President Eisenhower to 
iron out differences between the two countries. 
T he Secretary replied: 


There is a persistent effort by the authorities in 
Guatemala to represent the present problem there 
as primarily a problem between Guatemala and 
the United States relating to the United Frut 
Company. That is a totally false presentatio 
of the situation. There is a problem in Guatemala, 
but it is a problem in Guatemala which affects the 





‘ For text of declaration see BULLETIN of Mar. 22, p. #20. 
*For Secretary Dulles’ news conference statement 
May 25, see ibid., June 7, p. 873. 
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other American States just as much as it does 
the United States, and it is not a problem which 
the United States regards as exclusively a United 
States-Guatemala problem. 

If the United Fruit matter were settled, if they 
gave a gold piece for every banana, the problem 
would remain just as it is today as far as the 
presence of Communist infiltration in Guatemala 
isconcerned. That is the problem, not the United 
Fruit Company. And this particular problem be- 
tween Guatemala and the United States equally 
prevails as between Guatemala and a number of 
other States which are seriously threatened or 
would be seriously threatened if communism, in 
the words of the Tasenee Resolution, gets control 
of the political machinery of any American State. 
As was said at Caracas, that would be a danger to 
all the American States and threaten the peace of 
this hemisphere. Therefore it is not just a ques- 
tion between Guatemala and the United States. 


Benefits Extended to OAS 


White House press release dated June 3 


The President on June 3 signed an Executive 
order? entitling the Organization of American 
States to the benefits of the International Organi- 
zations Immunities Act. Since February 19, 1946, 
the Pan American Union has been designated as 
being entitled to the privileges provided by the 
International Organizations Immunities Act. The 
present designation supersedes this earlier desig- 
nation, and the order expressly provides that the 
designation of the Organization of American 
States shall be deemed to include the designation 
of the Pan American Union. 

The International Organizations Immunities 
Act, which was approved December 29, 1945, pro- 
vides that certain privileges, exemptions, and im- 
munities shall be extended to such public inter- 
national organizations as shall have been desig- 
nated by the President through appropriate 
Executive order, and to their officers and em- 
ployees and the representatives of the member 
states to such organizations. 

The Organization of American States has de- 
veloped over a period of more than 60 years 
through treaties, resolutions, and recommenda- 
tions of meetings of representatives of the Ameri- 
can Republics from the first meeting at Washing- 
ton, D.C., in 1889, to the Ninth International Con- 
ference of American States at Bogoté, Colombia, 
in 1948. The Charter of the Organization of 
American States, an inter-American treaty rati- 
fied by the United States on June 19, 1951, was 
signed at the Bogoté Conference and came into 
effect on December 13, 1951. 
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During most of its history the Organization, 
which is now the Organization of American States, 
was known by the name “Pan American Union.” 
The Organization of American States consolidates 
and integrates the yarious entities of the Inter- 
American System. Under the charter, the Pan 
American Union continues as the central, perma- 
nent organ and General Secretariat of the Organi- 
zation of American States. 


Sale of Ships to Brazil 


Statement by Charles P. Nolan* 


I believe that there should be no doubt that the 
economic development of Brazil is in the national 
interest of the United States. The dollar value 
of our trade with Brazil has increased very greatly 
in recent years, in fact over five times since 1940. 
Brazil expects to earn over 1 billion dollars in 
1954, which it will use to buy United States prod- 
ucts and repay dollar obligations. Thus, Brazil 
represents a very important growing market for 
United States industry. 

The size of Brazil and the distribution of its 
population along the coast makes Brazil uniquely 
dependent upon coastal shipping. The coast is 
over 5,500 miles long and 85 percent of the popu- 
lation lives within 100 miles of the ocean. There 
are 33 major and many smaller ports. Coastal 
shipping carries 45 percent of the total interstate 
commerce of Brazil, between the 18 States (in- 
cluding the Federal District). The six Northern 
States and the two Southern States, with almost 
half the popes of the country, depend upon 
coastal shipping to carry over three-fourths of 
their total interstate commerce. The rail and 
highway transportation to these northern and 
southern extremities is very inadequate. 

The present Brazilian coastal fleet is composed 
of 307 vessels of 609,000 dead weight tons. me 
of these vessels are 60 years old, and over 65 per- 
cent are more than 30 years old. Less than 30 
of the ships may be considered as modern, efficient 
vessels for coastal trade. 

S. 2370 is part of a shipping program between 
this Government and the Government of Brazil. 
In 1952, the situation with respect to the shipping 
trade between the United States and Brazil was 
bad with a number of acute unsolved problems 


* Made before the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives in support of S. 
2370, authorizing the sale of certain vessels to Brazil, on 
June 8 (press release 307). Mr. Nolan is officer in 
charge, transportation and communications, Bureau of 
Inter-American Affairs. 
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which were detrimental to United States shipping 
interests. In order to resolve these problems in 
the interest of United States shipping lines, the 
State Department, after consultation with the 
three shipping companies operating to Brazil, de- 
vised a four point shipping program which was 
submitted to the Brazilian Government in Octo- 
ber 1952 and accepted by that Government in 
March 1953. As a result, substantial progress 
has been made to date in improving this situation. 
The four points of the program and the progress 
made are outlined below: 


1. The desirability of reestablishing equal treat- 
ment in Brazilian ports for United States ships, 
and equal treatment in regard to consular fees on 
cargo manifests. 

Equal treatment in Brazilian ports for ships of 
United States registry was originally established 
in Article 1, paragraph one of Decree Law 24511 
of June 29, 1934. However, Decree Law 347 of 
1938 gave Lloyd Brasileiro vessels preferential 
and discriminatory berthing privileges and ex- 
clusive warehouse facilities in Brazilian ports. 
The Brazilian Government by recent administra- 
tive action terminated this preference for Lloyd 
Brasileiro vessels. In order to eliminate perma- 
nently such preferential treatment it is necessary 
for the Brazilian Congress to enact legislation re- 
voking Decree Law 347 of 1938. 

Article 20 of Decree Law 420 of 1937 provided 
for a 50 percent discount on consular fees to ship- 
pers using Lloyd Brasileiro vessels. This prac- 
tice can only be eliminated by legislation in the 
Brazilian Congress. 

President Vargas on September 4, 1953, sent a 
message to the Brazilian Congress requesting leg- 
islation to permanently cancel Decree Law 347 of 
1938 and Article 20 of Law 420 of 1937. 

2. The need to relieve congestion in Brazilian 
ports. 

Congestion in Brazilian ports, which costs ship- 
ping companies and consumers millions of dollars 
annually through increased shipping expenses and 
charges, can and is being eliminated in accordance 
with specific recommendations made by the Joint 
United States-Brazil Economic Development 
Commission. This Commission was established to 
assist Brazil in its development planning and eco- 
nomic rehabilitation. 

Brazil has taken a number of steps in improv- 
ing conditions in its ports so as to relieve conges- 
tion and speed up the turn around time of vessels. 
The following are examples: 


A. There has been an expansion of the dredging 
program in the ports of Rio de Janeiro, Porto 
Alegre, Belem, Recife, Salvador, and Cabedelo; 

B. The Government of Brazil in increasing the 
hours of work of customs officers and other port 
officials has considerably shortened the time for- 
merly taken to process customs and other docu- 
ments. 
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C. Certain revisions in regulations concerning 
the handling of banking documents have beg 
made, which has contributed to the lessening of 
congestion of cargo in the ports; 

D. In Rio de Janeiro new piers and warehousy 
have been constructed ; 

E. Penalties have been imposed for use of ware. 
houses as storage places over a certain period of 
time. This has helped to eliminate warehoug 
congestion and facilitates the movement of cargy 
to and from the docks; 

F. The Brazilian Government undertook , 
study of the administration and management of 

ort facilities in Rio which resulted in measure 
eing put into effect, eliminating a great amount 
of red tape and speeding up port operations; 

G. In Pérto Alegre, port congestion has been 
onary | lessened by administrative reforms insti- 
tuted by the Government which did away with 
time-consuming bureaucratic requirements; 

H. The Government speeded up and completed 
the construction of a long awaited oil pipeline in 
Santos. This eliminated the need for railway oil 
tank cars which were in short supply, and, asa 
result, the storage facilities in the port are no 
longer taxed while waiting for tank cars to ca 
the oilinland. Improved methods were also insti- 
tuted in the use of railway cars which made 
sible the availability of more cars for the loading 
and unloading of ships. 


3. The desirability of Brazilian flag vessels par- 
ticipating in the movement to Brazil of cargo f- 
nanced by Export-Import Bank loans. 

This has been done by the United States grant- 
ing waivers of Public Suachetion No. 17 whereby 
Brazilian flag vessels are afforded an opportunity 
to participate in moving such cargo to Brazil. 

4. The need for additional vessels for Brazil's 
coastwise service. President Vargas has person- 
ally requested our assistance on this matter. 

The Brazilian Government was informed that 
an endeavor would be made to obtain appropriate 
legislation authorizing the release of 12 Cl- 
MAV-1 type vessels from the reserve fleet for 
Brazil’s coastal trade. 

The present bill under discussion is for this 
purpose. 

Under the Ship Sales Act of 1946, Brazil pur- 
chased 12 vessels of this type. Pursuant to an 
application submitted by the Brazilian Govern- 
ment, 18 had been set aside for that country but 
Brazil did not take delivery of the balance for 
various reasons. Brazil also wished to purchase 
2 refrigerated vessels of the coastal type but none 
of this type were sold to non-citizens. 

This bill provides that every vessel sold and 
transferred shall be subject to an agreement by the 
Government of Brazil that the vessels, whether 
under mortgage to the United States or not, shall 
not engage in international trade or in other than 
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the coastwise trade of Brazil. Moreover, United 
States ships cannot operate in the Brazilian coastal 
trade since Brazil has coastal laws similar to ours 
in that regard. Consequently, such vessels will 
not be in competition with vessels operated my 
United States shipping lines operating to Brazil. 
On the contrary, Brazil will use these vessels for 
feeder services in moving cargo from the smaller 

rts, many of which are inaccessible to the deeper 
draft United States ocean going ships, to the 
larger ports. This will contribute to the expand- 
ing of Brazilian economy and trade which will be 
shared by United States flag vessels. 

The Department has no objection to the amend- 
ment as proposed by the American Merchant 
Marine Institute relating to the sale of privately 
owned C1-MAV-1 type vessels to Brazil at prices 
equal to or less than, and upon credit terms similar 
to, those specified in the original bill. 

The Department also believes the same comment 
applies to the position as taken by the Association 
Fimevicon Ship Owners with respect to its state- 
ment that sar, ec purchasers of ships should 
— them from private owners in the private 
market. 

In reference to the opposition of the Shipbuild- 
ers Council of America to S. 2370, it should be 

inted out that the bill if enacted would result 
in considerable work being done in United States 
shipping yards on the vessels purchased from the 
laid up fleet in putting such vessels into class, in 
accordance with the minimum requirements of the 
American Bureau of Shipping. 

A further advantage to United States indus- 
tries very closely allied with shipbuilding is the 
fact that during the lives of these ships all spare 
parts and replacements for main engines and 
auxiliary machinery must be purchased from the 
United States manufacturers. Brazilians are 
highly pleased with the American diesels in the 
ships of this type which they are presently oper- 
ating, and it would appear good policy to try to 
keep this important market for United States 
engine builders. 

This legislation could not, therefore, adversely 
affect the American Merchant Marine. 

In the State Department’s opinion the passage 
of this bill, along with the carrying out of the 
other parts of the program, will be exceedingly 
helpful in promoting good shipping relations be- 
tween the United States and Brazil. 





Correction 
BULLETIN of May 17, 1954, page 769: 


Third complete sentence, column 1, should read: 
“Value of manufactures increased from $6.8 billion 
in 1945 to $11.4 billion in 1952, an increase of better 
than 70 percent in 7 years.” 
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Current Legislation on Foreign Policy: 


83d Congress, 2d Session 


International Sugar Agreement. Hearing before a Sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions on Ex. B, 83d Cong., 2d sess., the International 
Sugar Agreement. Mar. 18, 1954. 77 pp. 

To Provide for the Orderly Settlement of Certain Claims 
Arising out of Acts or Omissions of Civilian Employ- 
ees and Military Personnel of the United States in 
Foreign Countries and of Civilian Employees and 
Military Personnel of Foreign Countries in the United 
States. Hearings before the Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs on H. R. 7819. 
Mar. 18 and 19, 1954. 56 pp. 

Activities of United States Citizens Employed by the 
United Nations. Second Report of the Subcommittee 
To Investigate the Administration of the Internal 
Security Act and Other Internal Security Laws to 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary on Activities 
of United States Citizens Employed by the United 
Nations. Committee print. Mar. 22, 1954. 53 pp. 

To Promote the Foreign Policy of the United States by 
Fostering International Travel and the Exchange 
of Persons. Hearings before the Subcommittee on 
Foreign Economic Policy of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs on H. J. Res. 350. Feb. 8, 16, 
24 and Mar. 3, 9, 10, 18, 31, 1954. VIII, 301 pp. 

International Sugar Agreement. 8S. Ex. Rept. 4, Apr. 
6, 1954. 9 pp. 

Report of a Special Subcommittee of the House Armed 
Services Committee Following an Inspection Tour 
Sept. 16 to Nov. 12, 1953. Committee print. Apr. 8, 
1954. III, 70 pp. 

Providing for a Study of Technical Assistance Pro- 
grams. Report to accompany S. Res. 214. S. Rept. 
1198, Apr. 9, 1954. 4 pp. 

Establishing the Office of Refugees and International 
Migration. Report to accompany 8S. 1766. H. Rept. 
1515, Apr. 12, 1954. 39 pp. 

Extending the Period for Filing Certain Claims Under the 
War Claims Act of 1948. Report to accompany H. R. 
6896. S. Rept. 1206, Apr. 14, 1954. 7 pp. 

Certain Cases in Which the Attorney General Has Sus- 
pended Deportation. Report to accompany 8S. Con. 
Res. 75. 8S. Rept. 1208, Apr. 14, 1954. 2 pp. 

Encouragement of Distribution of Fishery Products. Re- 
port to accompany S. 2802. S. Rept. 1210, Apr. 14, 
1954. 28 pp. 

Protocol Limiting Cultivation of the Poppy Plant and the 
International and Wholesale Trade in and Use of 
Opium. Message from the President Transmitting 
the Protocol for Limiting and Regulating the Cultiva- 
tion of the Poppy Plant, the Production of, Interna- 
tional and Wholesale Trade in, and Use of Opium, 
Which Was Open for Signature at New York from 
June 23 until Dec. 31, 1953, and During that Period 
Was Signed on Behalf of the United States of Amer- 
ica and 35 Other States. S. Ex. C, Apr. 14, 1954. 
39 pp. 

Conferring Jurisdiction on the Attorney General to De- 
termine the Eligibility of Certain Aliens To Benefit 
under Section 6 of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. 
Report to accompany H. J. Res. 476. H. Rept. 1538, 
Apr. 14, 1954. 3 pp. 

Valuation of Vessels under War-Risk Insurance. Report 
to accompany 8S. 1878. 8S. Rept. 1212, Apr. 15, 1954. 
18 pp. 

Extending Admiralty Jurisdiction of Federal District 
Courts To Cover Foreclosure of Foreign Ship Mort- 
gages. Report to accompany S. 2407. 8S. Rept. 1213, 
Apr. 15, 1954. 7 pp. 
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Following are texts of addresses made on June 2 
at Niagara Falls during a ceremony inaugurating 
the Niagara Falls Remedial Project. 


JOHN SLEZAK (UNITED STATES) 
UNDER SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 


In this time of international conflict, it is heart- 
ening and reassuring to witness two nations in the 
western world living side by side in mutual respect 
and friendship, and jointly dedicating their talents 
to the enhancement of one of the most magnificent 
natural wonders with which our continent is en- 
dowed. At the same time, consistent with the 
preservation of natural splendor, Canada and the 
United States are preparing to derive, from this 
same resource, power to expand our economies and 
add to the comfort and well-being of our people. 

It is plain good sense for us to cooperate in such 
activities, which result only in mutual benefit. 
Yet how rare this kind of good sense is today! 

Throughout the world, more lifegiving water is 
being withheld by international disputes—with- 
held from people who desperately need it—than 
has been developed and put to use in all lands to- 
gether. More than half of the world’s people live 
in the great arid belt that circles the globe. These 
people suffer hunger and poverty, beside barren 
acres, while the water which would bring good 
living to all flows by unused, because men on one 
bank of the river cannot work together with the 
equally needy men who live on the other bank. 

Examples dot the globe. They exist in the Mid- 
dle East, in the Far East, in Europe, in Africa, 
and in Asia. They exist also in the Americas, both 
North and South. Even within the United States, 
water rivalries between states have held back 
needed resource developments from entire genera- 
tions of our citizens. Experience has shown that 
there are very few causes of conflict between people 
which are as stubborn, as complex, and as fraught 
with emotional excitement, as disputes over water. 

One might think that the very urgency with 
which water developments are required in desert 
regions would be an incentive to cooperation—for 





For background, see BULLETIN of June 1, 1953, p. 783, 
and Aug. 10, 1953, p. 184. 
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U. S. and Canada Inaugurate Niagara Falls Remedial Project 


that purpose, at least. Instead, we find that itis 
two of the most prosperous and least needy nations 
on earth, Canada and the United States, whid 
have been most successful in finding ways of solv. 
ing water disputes. And perhaps it is their abil 
to cooperate and get things done which has hel 
to make these two nations so prosperous and 
strong. 

Canada and the United States set up the Inter. 
national Joint Commission by treaty in 1909, t 
handle problems arising along the more than 5,00 
miles of international boundary between our two 
nations. Most of these problems have dealt with 
the use of rivers shared by both countries. The 
Niagara Falls Remedial Project is a significant 
example of the constructive work done under the 
aegis of the Joint Commission. Through this 
Commission, we have been able to reconcile ou 
interests in neighborly fashion, before difficulties 
could become inflated into controversial issues and 
inflamed into international quarrels. 

The Commission has been an indispensable in 
strument in accomplishing the harmony that er 
ists between the two most friendly nations # 
earth. 

But even this experienced organization, firmly 
backed as it is by both its contributing nations 
cannot solve a river problem inaday. The point 
is that it does solve these knotty problems—anl 
solve them well—by the democratic process, # 
that people on both sides of the border know they 
have obtained the best possible arrangement to 
protect and advance all interests. 

Vital developments are now being considered bj 
the International Joint Commission which affed 
the Kootenai,? the Milk River, the Belly, the Wr 
terton, and even the mighty Columbia itself—-de 
velopments which are basic to the growth of the 
entire Northwest—because people on each side df 
the border want joint discussion and action @ 
questions which concern both nations. 

The same kind of hard-working cooperatit 
effort has been applied with mutual benefit in the 
East, too—on the Great Lakes, and now on th 
Niagara. 


* Tbid., June 7, 1954, p. 878. 
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But there is more to the story than the Inter- 
national Joint Commission. The desire to work 
together pervades all relations between our two 
countries. One of the great international projects 
of our time, the St. Lawrence Seaway, has been 
largely the concern of agencies of both countries 
which have together over a period of years 
amassed the necessary technical data and studied 
the best means of coordinating the construction 
efforts of the two nations. 

And we cooperate for other purposes besides the 
development of our resources. ‘The most urgent 
task of our generation—the need for self-preserva- 
tion against ruthless and —— enemies, 
armed with weapons of unprecedented power and 
destructiveness—finds Canada and the United 
States acting together in preparing for mutual 
defense. There has never been any thought that 
we might act otherwise. There have been prob- 
lems in this joint defense effort, to be sure. But 
they have always been treated simply as problems 
to be solved, and not as difficulties, or obstacles, 


which could for one moment separate us in our 


joint endeavor. 

So, alongside the Alaska highway, the coopera- 
tion of Canada has made possible the construction 
of the Haines-Fairbanks pipeline, which reaches 
largely across Canadian soil to bring vital fuel 
and oil to our bases in Alaska. The two govern- 
ments are jointly constructing air-raid warning 
installations on Canadian soil which will provide 
protection to the great cities in both countries.* 
And up at Churchill, the Canadians are sharing 
with us their facilities and, more important, their 
experience, in order to help give American troops 
more realistic training in Arctic operations. 

In short, this Niagara Remedial Project, though 
unparalleled among other nations, is typical of the 
type of cooperation which pervades all fields of 
the relations between Canada and the United 
States. We maintain joint weather stations in 
the Canadian Arctic. Through the International 
Boundary Commission, we have provided means 
for amicable adjustment of all boundary questions. 
The new Joint Economic and Trade Committee 
opens another field of international cooperation 
which has far-reaching potential significance.® 

It is against this background that we meet today 
to inaugurate construction of the Niagara Falls 
Remedial Project. 

The problem of preserving and enhancing the 
beauty of Niagara Falls has been studied by rep- 
tesentatives of both Canada and the United States 
for the past 50 years. Ever since the turn of the 
century, people have been concerned because the 
crest of the Falls has been receding and because of 
the harmful effect of past activities in the diver- 


‘Ibid., Sept. 7, 1953, p. 320. 
,lbid., Apr, 26, 1954, p. 639. 
Ibid., Nov. 30, 1953, p. 739. 
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sion of water for power. As long ago as 1929, a 
special International Niagara Board submitted a 
report setting forth certain objectives to be fol- 
lowed in controlling the waters of Niagara. But it 
was not until February 27, 1950, that the two 
governments negotiated a treaty calling for the 
construction of remedial works to fulfill these 
objectives.® 

In this treaty, we recognized the obligation to 
maintain the beauty of the Falls as a primary 
objective and stipulated that the common interest 
in obtaining more power must be pursued only in 
ways which are consistent with that wariiine 
purpose. 

The International Joint Commission created an 
International Niagara Falls Engineering Board to 
solve the complex technical problems involved. 
This Board reviewed all past studies of the prob- 
lem and then made exhaustive engineering studies 
of its own. It drew into the work a tremendous 
array of technical talent. Segments of the re- 
search were undertaken by many agencies—the 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario; 
the Canadian Departments of Resources and De- 
velopment, and of Transport; the Buffalo District 
and the United States Lake Survey of the Great 
Lakes Division, U. S. Army Engineers; the Fed- 
eral Power Commission; and the Engineers’ 
Waterways Experiment Station. 

They used helicopters, balloons, echo sounders, 
and searchlights to survey the swift and turbulent 
waters above the Falls. A major part of the work 
was done on two great hydraulic models, one at 
the U.S. Waterways Experiment Station at Vicks- 
burg, Mississippi, and the other set up by the 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario at 
Islington, near Toronto. 

When the studies were finished, the Engineering 
Board submitted a detailed report recommending 
a plan of remedial works to the Commission. The 
Project was approved by the two Governments; 
then it was returned to the International Joint 
Commission for construction. The Commission 
again appointed an International Board of Engi- 
neers to supervise the job, and the actual work 
was assigned to the Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Canada and the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers. 

The plan calls for a control structure above the 
Canadian side of the cascades and for excavation 
and fills on both flanks of the Horseshoe Falls. 

The control structure will be a long, low barrier, 
extending out from the banks 1,550 feet into mid- 
stream and equipped with sluice gates. Its pur- 
pose is to preserve the beauty of American Falls 
by maintaining the level of the pool above the 
falls. It will also keep the bed of Grass Island 


pool covered at all times, and insure that the upper 


*Tras 2130; 1 U. S. T. 694. For an announcement of 
the signing, see BULLETIN of Mar. 20, 1950, p. 448. 
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cascades will continue to run full of water and 
that the level of Lake Erie will remain unaffected. 

And this structure is the means by which the 
flow of water over the falls will be regulated. 
Only by regulation of flow can we obtain more, 
badly needed power from this mighty natural re- 
source without impairing its beauty. 

The excavation and fil are designed to preserve 
and enhance the Horseshoe Falls. Up to now, the 
scouring action of the water has been concentrated 
in deep and receding notches, near the center of 
the great curve. The deeper the notch is worn, the 
longer the rim over which the water must pour, 
and the thinner the rush of the cataract. In time, 
the constant cutting away at this point would 
continue the recession of the waterfall, which 
scientists tell us, has already moved backward 
several miles during past centuries. 

The engineers considered several plans for rem- 
edying this situation. They decided it would be 
best to excavate some 64,000 cubic yards of rock 
from the Canadian flank of the Horseshoe and 
about 24,000 cubic yards from the Goat Island 
flank. These excavations will tap the flow of the 
deep portion of the stream and carry water toward 
the ends of the falls adjacent to the banks. Care- 
ful and exhaustive model studies proved this to be 
the most feasible, durable, and economical solution 
of the problem. 

Finally, the engineers sought some means of 
shortening the length of the arc itself, so that the 
water would have less room in which to spread 
out and hence would flow more copiously at all 
points along the world-famous curtain of the 
falls. Hence they propose to fill in areas at the 
two ends of the Horseshoe with rock, which will 
be landscaped to blend into the natural formation 
of the gorge and which will be placed where it 
will eliminate destructive and water-wasting leaks. 
From these filled-in promontories, visitors will be 
able to view the wonder and beauty and power of 
the cataract more intimately than ever before. 

Speaking for the United States Army, we are 
gratified that the Corps of Engineers has been 
chosen to participate with the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario in the planning and 
construction of this project. 

Perhaps you wonder why the United States 
Army is participating in an activity as unrelated 
to the military as the Niagara Falls Remedial 
Project. This is just one of many civil works 
projects assigned to the Corps of Engineers, which 
enable the Army to keep an expert construction 
force in being, doing useful work for our country 
in peacetime, and able to apply its organization 
and know-how instantly in the defense of the free 
world if war comes. 

In closing I should like to congratulate the mem- 
bers of the International Joint Commission, and 
the many distinguished men of both nations who 
have served on engineering boards and who have 
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in other ways taken part in the development 
this Project, and the statesmen who, through , 
selfish and broad-visioned negotiations, h 
cleared the way for the work to begin. Bute 
more than these, I believe the people of Canadjiq 
and the United States are to : congratulat 
Through their appreciation of the beauty of } 
agara Falls and their willingness to devote g 
stantial resources to the preservation and enhang 
ment of that beauty, they are fulfilling their try 
to future generations, and at the same time wij 
derive appreciable benefits for themselves. 

This is true conservation. And, as a coopen 
tive undertaking, it is more—it is democracy jf the 
action, manifesting itself across an internationlf of 
boundary. There is beauty in that fact, too-§ de 
perhaps as much as in Niagara Falls itself! C01 
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JEAN LeSAGE (CANADA), MINISTER OF jol 
NORTHERN AFFAIRS AND NATIONAL wa 
RESOURCES 
Two hundred and seventy-six years ago, accon. ‘a 
ing to the records, a white man first saw Ni fol 
Falls. Describing his visit of 1678, Father din 
nepin wrote: tri 


They plunge down a height of more than five hundn Ar 
feet and its fall is composed of two sheets of water andi 
cascade, with an island sloping down. In the middle they pu 
waters foam and boil in a fearful manner. $0! 


Father Hennepin would not, perhaps, meet th 
exacting requirements of modern engineers in his thi 
estimate of the height of the 160-foot cliff belorg Mi 
the falls. His notes will, however, always bf 24 
valued as the first of the many volumes that hang Bu 
been written in vain attempts to record the grar§ /@ 
deur of this scene in prose or poetry. The fing _- 
visitors were explorers, missionaries, soldiers, ang Na 
traders, in the days when Canada was a colonyaf 40 
France. They were followed, as our two countrief po 

rew, by the casual visitors who made Niagan} the 
alls one of the best-known tourist centers in th} Pa 
world. fo 

We who are here today are but a few of thg [| 
countless millions who have come, and who Wilf de 
come, to admire and to wonder. We are fortuna jp, 
that nature has created such a spectacle, and Wf jj, 
are particularly fortunate that circumstances har} ¢ 
been so arranged that we Canadians and Amet ful 
cans should share it. 

The falls which Father Hennepin saw in 16? 
were some distance down the river from the fals§ ?* 
we see today. The records show that even sine§ P# 
1842 the crest of the Horseshoe Falls has erode ™ 
up-stream a distance of 385 feet. If our two cow} ™ 
tries were content to let nature take its course, th§ %t 
falls which future generations would see woul Tc 
be something much different than the sight whidf ga 
greeted Father Hennepin, and something a gow ov 
deal less spectacular than the scene before us today. fo 
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If this erosion were to continue above the head 
of Goat Island, it would result in drying up the 
American Falls entirely. The Horseshoe Falls 
might develop into a series of rapids, with conse- 
quent loss to posterity of all the grandeur and 
romance of the present spectacle. This would be 
a catastrophe for which we would be greatly 
blamed—and rightly so—by generations yet to 
come. 

The falls, as they exist, present a majestic and 
awe-inspiring spectacle during cycles of high flow 
in the N — River. However, as the levels of 
the upper lakes drop and the discharge decreases, 
the white sheet of the American Falls loses some 
of its beauty. A broken crest line and bare flanks 
develop in the larger falls, while excessive flows 
continue to concentrate in the apex of the Horse- 
shoe, where erosion is greatest. 

By the Niagara River Diversion Treaty of 1950, 
the Governments of the United States and Canada 
joined together to accomplish two purposes. One 
was to put to beneficial use for power the water 
not essential to maintain the scenic spectacle. The 
other was to preserve, for present and future gen- 
erations, the splendor of the view that is now be- 
fore us. This will be accomplished through a 
diversion of surplus water and by a careful redis- 
tribution of the rest along the Horseshoe and the 
American Falls. 

The two purposes to which I referred are both 
purposes for which I can, officially as well as per- 
sonally, take pleasure at this time. The develop- 
ment of hydroelectric power, which will be possible 
through this work, gives me cause to rejoice as the 
Minister in charge of the federal aspect of our 
natural resources, and especially water resources. 
But I can also rejoice at the more aesthetic and 
less purely practical aspect of this occasion. 

As the Canadian minister responsible for the 
National Parks of Canada, I take great satisfac- 
tion in being here. It is a pleasure to have the op- 
portunity to visit again this great park which 
the Province of Ontario, through the Niagara 
Parks Commission, has restored and preserved 
for us and for the future. Like most Canadians, 
Ihave watched with admiration and respect the 
development of plans for the improvement of 
these park lands and those which have been estab- 
lished just across the river by the Niagara Frontier 
State Parks Commission. We must all be grate- 
ful for the imagination and determination of an 
earlier generation which first saw the value of the 
park lands surrounding the falls. In 1885, the 
parks system on this side of the river started with 
only 554 acres, but it was a magnificent start which 
marked the end of long years during which no 
action had been taken to preserve this heritage. 
Today the parks, the driveways, the remarkable 
gardens, the priceless historic sites, are spread 
over some 3,000 acres. This has been a great work 
for which the parks officials deserve the congratu- 
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a and admiration of every visitor who comes 
ere. 

The International Joint Commission, and the 
engineers and advisers who are associated with it, 
deserve the thanks of every visitor for the patient 
and unspectacular, but tremendous, work which 
they have done to preserve this waterway. The 
have had the full cooperation of Government of- 
ficials of both countries, of the parks authorities, 
and of the power interests. Special credit should 
be given to the Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
of Ontario and to the Corps of Engineers of the 
United States Army which provided most of the 
men and machines necessary for the preservation 
of these works. 

The efforts of all these men, whether they were 
engaged in the physical job of digging the mas- 
sive rock of the river bed or whether they labored 
in offices over painstaking reports and careful ne- 
gotiations, bore fruit in the Niagara River Diver- 
sion Treaty of 1950. All of us as citizens of our 
respective countries can congratulate ourselves on 
that treaty, which was one of the most important 
conservation measures our two countries have ever 
jointly undertaken. 

It is a source of gratification to me, as I am sure 
it is to all who are present today, that I shall not 
have to tell my children that, when they grow up, 
they will know the magnificence of Niagara Falls 
only through old photographs in the geography 
books. Nature and the work of man have vastly 
changed the scene which greeted Father Hennepin. 
I hope, however, that the work which our genera- 
tion is undertaking today will allow the visitor to 
this spot in another 100 years still to sense the 
feeling which overcame Charles Dickens when he 
wrote: 


“Tt was not until I came on Table Rock, and 
looked—great Heaven, on what a fall of bright- 
green water!—that it came upon me in its full 
might and majesty. 

“Then, when I felt how near to my Creator I 
was standing, the first effect, and the enduring 
one—instant and lasting—of the tremendous spec- 
tacle, was Peace. Peace of mind, tranquility, 
calm recollections of the dead, great thoughts of 
eternal rest and happiness: nothing of gloom or 
terror. Niagara was at once stamped upon my 
heart, an image of beauty ; to remain there, change- 
less and indelible, until its pulses cease to beat, 
for ever.” 


ROGER B. McWHORTER, ACTING CHAIRMAN, 
UNITED STATES SECTION, INTERNATIONAL 
JOINT COMMISSION 


We are met here today in this inspiring setting 
as the representatives of two great friendly nations 
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GEN. A. G. L. MCNAUGHTON, CHAIRMAN, Sa 


to conduct a brief ceremony marking the begin- 


ning of construction of remedial works in the CANADIAN SECTION, INTERNATIONAL De 
Niagara River for the preservation and enhance- joinT COMMISSION 

ment of the scenic beauty of the Niagara Falls wh: 
and for the purpose of avoiding economic waste by 


making possible the use of a larger portion of the 
flow of the river for the production of electric 
power, without impairment of scenic values. 

It is significant that in February 1950 the United 
States and Canada entered into an agreement em- 
bodied in a convention recognizing their primary 


We have come here from the Goat Island flank or¢ 
of the Horseshoe Falls, where we have taken part dil 
in the brief ceremony designed to mark the com. De 
mencement of the extension of the facilities to view 
the falls which are being constructed by the est 


obligation to preserve and enhance the scenic | United States Corps of Army Engineers for the be 
beauty of this famous spectacle and, consistent | convenience and pleasure of the very many thous. Pr 
with that obligation, their common interest in ands of people who will come there to see the Pr 
providing for the most beneficial use of the waters famous spectacle at close proximity. r 
of the Niagara River. By that agreement they Here, at the head of the rapids downstream jg 


made the International Joint Commission the 
guardian, so to speak, of the interests of the people 
in one of their most cherished possessions. 

This action was prompted by deterioration in 
the appearance of the falls and by the economic 


from Grass Island Pool, we are gathered together fer 
for a similar ceremony. We are to witness the sy 
driving of the first stake on the base line of the op 
control structure which will be created by the Se 
engineers and men of the Ontario Hydro-Electrie De 





waste attendant upon the use of only a minor part 


Power Commission. This structure, with its im- 


of the flow for power purposes. In contrast, it . : ; 

appears that a sound basis now exists for hoping | ™ense gates, will bring these fast waters under her 
and believing that with a proper distribution of control and will insure their distribution across pt 
the flow over the crest of the Horseshoe Falls, the crest of the falls so that the flow will enhanee 
with greatly increased flow over the American their great natural beauty through giving a con- 4, 
Falls, and with the greater part of the Niagara _ tinuous curtain of water from shore to shore; and 
waters used for power purposes, the falls will be 2/80 by stopping the undue concentration in the 
much more beautiful than they are today, and central notch, the progress of the erosion which | sj 
moreover, will be more stable and permanent be- __ is taking place will be halted. And thus assur | 9% 
cause recession of the crest will then be ata slower ces will be given for the preservation of the | jg 
rate. falls, we have every hope, in perpetuity. 

The International Joint Commission is officially Through the works at Goat Island and by simi | Sta 
concerned here only with perpetuation of the gran- lar works on the Canadian flank to be built later, 
deur and incomparable beauty of the falls. Other and by the regulating works here, all of which ba 
interests on either side of the boundary are con- have been arranged in the most intimate interna | 1 
cerned principally with power production, andthe tional cooperation, not only are we assured that | of 
Commission clearly recognizes their right, and the scenic beauty will be preserved and enhanced but | Th 
public interest therein, to make efficient use of all also we are pleased that the flows not needed for f 
water available to them under the terms of the this primary purpose will be released so that | It, 
1950 convention. There is no room for a conflict electrical power in large and useful quantities may | mn 
of interests. be generated for the service of the people of these lan 

Extensive field investigations and model experi- _— parts both in Canada and in the United States m af 
ments necessary to the planning and design of equal measure. i 
these important works were carried out for the Thus after many long years of controversy, the} »; 
Commission by its technical advisers, with the in- _ rival points of view of beauty and of power have } Jun 
valuable collaboration of the Corps of Engineers, | been harmonized, and the dispute between them ad 
U.S. Army, and the Hydro-Electric Power Com- ended in full agreement and to the now unques 
mission of Ontario, which together are now to _ tioned and continued advantage of both. 
construct the works. My colleagues in the International Joint Com 

These joint endeavors exemplify the friendship, | mission, Mr. McWhorter and Mr. Weber of the 
confidence, and close ties which have existed con- | United States section and Mr. Spence and Mr. 
tinuously between these great countries for nearly §Dansereau of the Canadian section, join me i 
140 years; and the assurance heretofore given by _—_ expressing their satisfaction in the memorable 
the two Governments and reiterated today that the | event we witnessed today, and for them and fot 
priceless world-famous Falls of Niagara shall be —_ myself and for all those who work with us I pledge 
enhanced in beauty and preserved for posterity, the continued trusteeship we are to exercise to 
will, we trust and feel, be received with genuine _— conservation of this rare and beautiful and trea 
satisfaction everywhere. ured phenomenon which is Niagara. 
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i, Saint Lawrence Seaway 
Development Corporation 
White House press release dated June 9 


The President on June 9 signed an Executive 
nd flank order? designating the Secretary of Defense to 
ken part direct and supervise the Saint Lawrence Seaway 
the com. Development Corporation. 
stoview| Zhe Act of Congress, approved May 13, 1954, 
establishing the Saint Lawrence Seaway Develop- 
: for the ment Corporation, provided that the Corporation 

thous. & subject to the direction and supervision of the 
'Y MOUs- President or of the head of such agency as the 
| $e the president may designate. 

The purpose of the Executive order of June 9 
nstream js, accordingly, to assign to the Secretary of De- 
together fense the duties with respect to direction and 
ness the supervision of the Saint Lawrence Seaway Devel- 
e of the opment Corporation. It is contemplated that the 
| by the Secretary will assign to the Deputy Secretary of 
‘Electric Defense such of these duties as he wishes the 
h its im- ss aed Secretary to perform at his direction. 

"Ss under e detailed management of the Corporation, 
n across however, is vested by the statute in the Adminis- 
enhanc ‘ator of the Corporation, who will be appointed 

by the President, by and with the advice and 


f 4 COM consent of the Senate. 
ore; and 


n in the 
n which | 
s assur- | Significance of Allied Landing 


1 of the | in Normandy 


by simi- | Statement by the President? 
ilt later, 
f which | White House press release dated June 5 


interna | This day is the 10th anniversary of the landing 
red that | of the Allied Expeditionary Force in Normandy. 
need but That combined land-sea-air operation was eS 
ded for _ by the joint labors of cooperating nations. 
so that | It depended for its success upon the skill, deter- 
ties may | mination, and self-sacrifice of men from several 
of these | lands. It set in motion a chain of events which 
States in | flected the history of the entire world. 


; the 5 No. 10534; 19 Fed. Reg. 3413. 

arsy; Read by Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., on 
ver have | June 6 at Utah Beach in Normandy. Mr. Lodge was 
on them the President’s personal representative at a ceremony 
unques marking the anniversary of the Normandy landing. 
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Despite the losses and suffering involved in that 
human effort, and in the epic conflict of which 
it was a part, we today find in those experiences 
reasons for hope and inspiration. They remind 
us particularly of the accomplishments attainable 
through close cooperation and friendship among 
free peoples striving toward a common goal. 
Some of my most cherished memories of that cam- 
paign are those of friendly cooperation with such 
distinguished military leaders of foreign nations 
as Field Marshal Montgomery, Admiral Ramsay, 
Marshal of the Royal Air Force Tedder, Marshal 
Delattre de Tassigny, Marshal Juin, and Marshal 
Leclerc. I recall my pleasant association with 
the outstanding Soviet soldier, Marshal Zhukov, 
and the victorious meeting at the Elbe of the 
Armies of the West and of the East. 

These lessons of unity and cooperation have 
by no means been lost in the trying period of recon- 
struction since the fighting stopped. Rather, 
we see peoples, once bitter enemies, burying their 
mee, agg and joining together to meet the 
problems of the postwar world. If all those 
nations which were members of the Grand Alli- 
ance have not maintained in time of peace the 
spirit of that wartime union, if some of the peoples 
who were our comrades-in-arms have been kept 
apart from us, that is cause for profound regret 
but not for despair. The courage, devotion, and 
faith which brought us through the perils of war 
will inevitably bring us success in our unremit- 
ting search for peace, security and freedom. 


Memorial Day Observance at Cherbourg 


Memorial Day ceremonies took place on May 30 
at Cherbourg, France, as in other communities 
around the world where American war dead are 
buried. U.S. Consul A. G. Heltberg was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the observance, which as in pre- 
vious years was sponsored by the city government. 
In reporting to the Department of State on the 
day’s events, Consul Heltberg noted one “peculiar 
aspect” of the Cherbourg observance : 

The Cherbourg cemetery contains only 4 Ameri- 
can graves—all dating from the Civil War. They 
are the graves of sailors who died in the battle be- 
tween the U. S. S. Kearsage and the Confederate 
ship Alabama, which was fought on June 19, 1864, 
within sight of Cherbourg. 
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One year ago, shortly after my arrival in Spain = Allocations Under Economic Program a 
as Ambassador, I had the pleasure of being with From time to time during the past months, I |purpo 
you here in this industrial and shipping metropolis pave taken advantage of opportunities such as | Vide e 
of Spain, the beautiful city of Barcelona, andhad _ this one tonight, to make a brief progress report |get_c¢ 
the — of addressing this unique and out- on the work that has been accomplished in the |stallat 
standing organization, the American Chamber of gary ing out of this new relationship between tion a 
Commerce in Spain.’ Spain and the United States. I am gratified to |proxu 

Since then, I have learned from personal ob- hg able to state to you that we are moving steadily | inanc 
servation a great deal concerning your construc- _ghead in both the economic and military programs, | power 
tive activities, not only here in Barcelona but fA short time ago it was announced that the final | Th« 
also in Madrid, Seville, Bilbao, and Valencia. — determination of the broad categories recom- |matel: 

It is a source of satisfaction tome asan Ameri- _jnended to the United States Foreign Operations | tion a 
can that, among approximately 4,000 members, 90 ‘4 qministration for allocation of funds under the |‘ ma 
percent are Spaniards, and I am honored as an _ economic rogram had been completed. These | benefi 
American that so many important Spanish busi- “Tecommendations have had constantly in mind the | 5ysten 
nessmen participate in the American Chamber of objective on the part of both the Spanish and The 
Commerce in Spain. ; é United States authorities involved of accomplish- | % !™ 

I also should like particularly to compliment ing the greatest good for all of Spain and its | *PPr¢ 
the American Chamber of Commerce in Spain on eovle. will 
its excellent publication, Spanish-American Trade, ral The funds devoted to economic aid totaling $85 produ 
which, with its handsome color photographs and __ million will be devoted to financing imports into | of wh 
its many informative articles in both Spanish and = Spain of a multitude of things that are regarded sant 
English, is a thoroughly worthwhile magazine _as of primary importance to the overall economic | Sp: 
devoted to international commerce. development of the country, as well as to the pro- 9s 

When I spoke with you last year, the Govern- (Vision of technical assistance in various forms. It ie, 
ments of Spain and the United States were still 18 hoped that this technical assistance will not only ae 


engaged in negotiations with regard to the es- | Provide an exchange of knowledge in scientific, 
ra ae ys new relations between each _‘chnical, and industrial methods and techniques | I'Y 


: - ; ; ‘th 
other. On September 26 were signed the military that will have an immediate and favorable impact ;“¢ 


: ; on the economy, but will provide a sound basis The 
and cemomic agrosments Between Spain and the forthe ingrange cntinung economic devel |, 
, ment of the country. pair 


on a path of joint cooperation mutually desired Perhaps I can give you a better understanding | ‘get! 
by both countries. Among the lasting effects of of how this yen $85 million will be used if I | "uct 
these agreements of direct interest tothe American _ try to give you a general picture of what these Th 
Chamber of Commerce is the path they open for _— funds are intended to accomplish in the various ) nt 
greater association between the Spanish and segments of the Spanish economy to which they natel 


—— 


- 


American people and the possibility of increased _—_will be devoted. be de 
trade and closer business relations. T For instance, the largest single general cate- equip 
a gory of expenditures will be industrial raw | Hon « 

* Address made before the American Chamber of Com- _ materials. ena $31 million will go to finance balan 
mae er tka poy pine of June 16 imports of such vitally needed materials as not- | mode 
1953, see BULLETIN of June 29, 1953, p. 913. ’ ferrous metals, cotton, steel products, ferrous) Va 

* Tbid., Oct. 5, 1953, p. 435. .scrap, crude rubber, sulphur, etc. Increased pro | Spair 
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duction is the key to lower prices and higher living 
standards, and all of these raw whose: together 
with others that Spain will be providing from her 
own resources, will go into Spanish industrial 
roduction. 

Agricultural production is likewise expected 7 
to benefit from the program, and about $814 mil- 
lion has already been programed for agricultural y 
machinery and equipment of various kinds. These 
imports will include: machinery for land reclama- 
tion and irrigation projects and certain well-drill- 
ing equipment ; tractors and other land tillage and 
harvesting machinery for the farmer; as well as 
sme equipment in connection with reforestation 
programs. 

The importance of providing a larger and a 
seadier supply of electric power to Spanish in- 
dustry and Spanish homes is apparent toall. Ap- 
proximately $1214 million will 

purpose. $5 million of this amount will pro- 
vide equipment and materials urgently needed to 
get certain existing power plants or power in- 
sallations now being constructed into full produc- 
tion at the earliest moment. The balance of ap- 


- 





) 


' 


; 


roximately $714 million is to be devoted to the 
pocing of certain completely modern thermal 
power plants in key locations in Spain. 
The Spanish railroads are to receive approxi- 
mately $11 million. This program of rehabilita- 
tion and modernization will provide a wide range 
of material and equipment and should be of great 
benefit to those portions of the transportation { 
system to which it is applied. 
The steel industry, the products of which play 
9 important a role in any economy, is to receive 
approximately $8 million, about half of which 
will go toward increasing production of steel 
products, largely sheet steel and tin plate, to both 
of which categories Spain now has to devote sub- 
stantial amounts of her foreign exchange earnings. 
Spanish coal mines are to be assisted in their 
ya of modernization by the provision of 
- to $214 million for urgently needed equipment. 
It is expected that this investment will result in 
asufficient increase in coal production to more than 
pay for itself in a very short time by reducing 
the necessity for coal imports. a 
The Spanish highway program, and the exten- 
sive hydraulic works programs, so essential to 
Spain’s water supply and irrigation plans, will 
together receive about $5 million in heavy con-, 
struction equipment. 
The cement industry is another essential ele- 
ment in the economy and will receive approxi- 
nately $4 million. About half of this sum will 
devoted to the provision of machinery and 
equipment to increase the efficiency and produc- 
tion of existing Spanish cement plants, and the 
balance will provide a new plant of the most 
modern design. 
Various factories important to the defense of 
Spain, as well as to the civilian economy, will 
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be devoted to this_) 


be provided with machine tools to the amount of 
$1 million; and Spain’s civil air transport will 
be assisted in its plans for safe and efficient serv- 
ice by imports of about $34 million in ground 
control equipment. 

It is expected that the first phase of an intensive 
program of technical assistance will require about 
$1 million of this year’s funds. 


Off-Shore Procurement 


Besides the above program of direct aid under 
immediate consideration, there is also the oppor- 
tunity now being developed for Spain to partici- 
pate to an increasing degree in the Off-Shore Pro- 
curement Program. This program, generally 
speaking, is designed to assist the economies of 
friendly Western nations by allowing them to par- 
ticipate in supplying various items for military 
use in the defense of Western Europe. Contracts 
negotiated under this program are to be paid for 
in dollars and in this way will benefit Spain’s for- 
eign exchange situation as well as increase its in- 
dustrial potential to the extent that Spain partici- 
pates in the program. 

A Spanish firm obtained last year one contract 
in the amount of $2.8 million, and there are now 
under active consideration bids of other Spanish 
concerns for further contracts totaling a consid- 
erable larger amount. For instance, already, ac- 
cording to recent news from the United States 
Military Headquarters in Germany, Spain is about 
to receive an additional contract for nearly $2 mil- 
lion worth of munitions. 

Incidentally, in line with this same program, 
Spain has furnished the American Army Quarter- 
master Corps during recent months fresh fruit and 
vegetables worth nearly $500,000. Such a hopeful 
start gives us a reasonable expectation that Spain 
will continue an increasingly successful participa- 
tion in this important economic development. 

Cooperation between Spain and the United 
States does not stop with the fulfillment of these 
commitments. Recently, the two Governments 
arrived at an understanding whereby Spain would 
be able to obtain approximately 300,000 tons of 
wheat, to be paid for in pesetas, which in turn 
would be spent in Spain by the United States Gov- 
ernment to defray part of the cost of base con- 
struction and other United States expenses in 
Spain. 

Of the greatest interest, however, is the matter 
of trade. I honestly believe that there is no part 
of United States foreign economic policy which 
has been given such painstaking study during the 
past year as that of trade. A month ago an im- 
portant trade mission interested primarily in agri- 
cultural commodities visited Spain for 4 days, ex- 
amining carefully different phases of United 
States-Spanish trade. They were cordially re- 
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ceived by the Spanish Government and by the 
businessmen they met in Spain, both in Madrid 
and here in Barcelona. This trade mission left 
no doubt about the importance the United States 
attaches to the need for the United States to in- 
crease its imports as well as its exports. This em- 

hasis on their part is in complete harmony with 

resident Eisenhower’s message to Congress on 
this subject delivered on March 30,‘ in which he 
not only stated that it was in the national interest 
to obtain the highest level of trade as well as the 
most efficient use of capital and resources, but rec- 
ommended to the Congress that it enact legislation 
which would renew the Trade Agreements Act and 
allow for further reduction of tariffs pursuant to 
negotiations; that customs simplification legisla- 
tion be enacted ; that the present “Buy American” 
laws be modified ; and that other steps be taken to 
make it easier for the United States to import. 
Moreover, the President just last week, in his proc- 
lamation of World Trade Week, declared that “the 
growth and prosperity of the nations of the free 
world depend to a significant degree upon the con- 
tinued expansion of the exchange of their goods 
and services in world markets.” ® 


Exchange Program 


A most useful byproduct of the new relation- 
ship between Spain and the United States is the 
exchange of visits by leaders in the fields of both 
commerce and defense. Recently the Minister of 
Commerce, Don Manuel Arburua, that very able 
and distinguished gentleman who is with us here 
tonight and who has had a long and fruitful as- 
sociation with this Chamber, made a most suc- 
cessful visit to Washington as well as a tour of 
business and industrial centers throughout the 
United States. I am sure that the associations he 
formed there will contribute substantially toward 
the development of trade prospects for both Spain 
and the United States. 

Likewise, the Minister of Air, General Gonzalez 
Gallarza, has just had a most useful official visit 
which included conversations with his American 
military colleagues as well as an inspection of 
important American military sites. 

We look forward this fall to the visit of the 
Minister of Agriculture, Don Rafael Cavestany, 
in connection with our important mutual interest 
in the field of agriculture. Just as it has been 
most helpful for prominent Americans to come 
here and learn at first hand about Spain, so is it to 
our mutual advantage that distinguished Spanish 
leaders should exchange views at first hand in 
Washington and become closely acquainted with 
the United States. 


* Tbid., Apr. 19, 1954, p. 602. 
* Ibid., May 24, 1954, p. 801. 
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With regard to the military agreements, I ambent o 
lad to report that we are making steady progressholon, 
quipment for the Spanish Armed Forces—army, Iraq 

navy, and air—continues to arrive and, as thiyrface 
program develops, should substcntially increas Unu: 
the defense effectiveness of Spain. Early thishorst ‘ 
month, the people of Barcelona saw some of thébyels | 
latest type of jet training ewe unloaded in thehat so: 
port en route to Talaveral la Real. The programbre fi 
for the construction of military facilities is alsoade | 
gaining momentum. It is expected that the timef hur 
consuming planning and design stage will be suffijpillion 
ciently far advanced by this summer to permit the 
actual construction of certain of the projects to be 
started in early autumn. The managing con 
tractor firm which was selected late in Januar 

has made its preliminary engineering, equipmentW.S. 
and organization studies, and its representative U.I 
have been in Washington recently to consult with? ~* 
the Department of Defense. The first construc},.,., .1 
tion will be at Zaragoza and Torrejon by mid 
summer. As you know, the maximum practical] The 
use will be made of the Spanish construction in-jrsente 
dustry as well as Spanish labor, always with dujfJust 
regard for the necessities of the Spanish economy,jAdvise 

In closing this progress report which I hayejsnted 

been privileged to make to you tonight, I wish tojthe ad 
emphasize, and to ask you to take with you, affect « 
conception of the long distance we have traveledjof the 
along the path of the new Spanish-American rela} In tl 
tionship established since I spoke with you lasiJustice 
year here in Barcelona. Viewed day by day, weltral As 
often tend not to realize the advance we havetherig 
made. The understanding between Spain and theof the 
United States is no fly-by-night or hastily conlt has 
ceived policy. It is a partnership carefully conuestic 
sidered and entered into in full faith by twojitcan | 
sovereign peoples, each with high respect for the! The 
other and a confident knowledge that both fullyjudged 
comprehend the nature and intent of the foreignfitizen: 
aggression which menaces the free world. Injlnited 
carrying out the agreements reached last year, wefusing 
have already established a spirit of cooperationjng bo 
that augurs well for the future. By increasing[ribur 
our military and economic strength, we not onlyjieners 
contribute to our own security but also to that ofjilatior 
the Western World and to the attainment offlightl 
world peace. ng fur 
opinio: 
Und 
hustice 
»pinio: 
lo subr 

The Foreign Operations Administration aMhllowe 

nounced on May 26 that an emergency shipment oly goy 
6 tons of garden seed would be sent to Iraq by allented 
on May 27. The seed represents the first instal4of the 
ment of a 25-ton shipment to help the farmers nents 
Iraq, whose spring plantings were washed awajhions 

by floods in March and April. The initial shipjAssey, 


Shipment of Seed to Iraq 
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nent of seed includes cabbage, corn, and water- 

elon, all important cash crops and staple foods 
Iraq. Other shipments will be dispatched by 

rface ship in the near future. 

easy Unusually heavy rains in March brought the 
worst Tigris River flood in the 47 years that flood 

vels have been recorded. It has been estimated 























1N thehat some 3 million acres of land in the Tigris basin 
‘Ogramwpere flooded; 500,000 people were displaced or 
18 alsomade homeless and, although there was little loss 
> time}f human life, damage toll came to some $80 
 Sull4million. : 

nit the 

S to be 

Z con 

inuary 


pmeni.S. Presents Argument 
aa U.N. Award Case 
struc Press release 313 dated June 10 
r mid- 
actical] The Government of the United States was rep- 
on in-jrsented on June 10 before the International Court 
th duefof Justice at The Hague by Herman Phleger, Legal 
nomy.jAdviser of the Department of State, who pre- 
' havejented the oral argument of the United States in 
ish tothe advisory opinion proceedings regarding the 
you, ajifect of awards of the Administrative Tribunal 
aveledjof the United Nations. 
n rela-} In the present case the International Court of 
u_ lastiJustice has been asked by the United Nations Gen- 
ry, weetal Assembly to advise whether the Assembly has 
» havethe right, on any grounds, to refuse effect to awards 
nd thejof the United Nations Administrative Tribunal. 
y conjlt has also been asked, if the answer to the first 
y comquestion is affirmative, on what principal grounds 
y twoitcan lawfully exercise that right. 
or th The awards in dispute are the compensation ad- 
fullyjudged by the Tribunal as due to 11 United States 
reigniitizens who, in 1953, were dismissed from the 
|. InjUnited Nations by the Secretary-General for re- 
ar, Wellusing to testify before official U. S. investigat- 
rationing bodies regarding subversive activities. The 
asing|[ribunal held that the action of the Secretary- 
; onlyjfeneral was not taken in accord with the staff reg- 
nat ofjilations and was, therefore, illegal. Last fall, the 
nt offfighth General Assembly, instead of appropriat- 
ug funds to pay the awards, sought the advisory 
inion of the International Court of Justice. 
Under the Statute of the International Court of 
justice, governments interested in an advisory 
pinion proceeding are afforded an opportunity 
submit written statements to the Court and are 
n allowed oral hearings. In the present proceeding, 
ent Olt sovernments, including the United States, pre- 
by allented written statements setting forth the views 
istaMhot their governments, while four other govern- 
ers “ments sent communications referring to expres- 
awiitions they had previously made in General 
shiPlAssembly debate. 
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Mr. Phleger, in his oral argument to the Court, 
has summed up the United States position as fol- 


lows: 


In the view of the United States Government, the argu- 
ment that the Assembly has no right to review the awards, 
and must automatically pay them, cannot be sustained. 
We think the Assembly has not only the right, but the 
duty as well, to examine requests for appropriations, and 
has the right to refuse appropriations to pay awards of 
the Administrative Tribunal in those cases where it be- 
lieves that the relevant considerations so require. We 
think the grounds to support such action are found in the 
Charter provisions defining the budgetary and regulatory 
responsibilities of the Assembly, its relationship to sub- 
sidiary organs such as the Administrative Tribunal, the 
function of the Secretary-General as the chief administra- 
tive officer of the Organization, and in the Charter pro- 
visions regarding interpretation and judicial power. 

Whether the General Assembly would decide, in a given 
ease, to refuse an appropriation must depend on its 
judgment of many factors which are proper for the As- 
sembly’s consideration. The weighing of these factors 
adds up to a judgment of a legislative character, to be 
made by the highest United Nations body in which all 
Members are represented. The Charter basis and limi- 
tations of Assembly action can and should be stated, as 
a matter of law. The reasons and motivations of As- 
sembly decision to vote or refuse an appropriation in a 
particular situation are otherwise to be left to the judg- 
ment of the Assembly, as the United Nations organ with 
immediate responsibility in the matter. 


Mr. Holland Appointed to 
Railway Congress Commission 


Press release 296 dated June 3 


The President on June 3 appointed Henry F. 
Holland to be a member of the United States Na- 
tional Commission in the Pan American Railway 
Congress Association. Mr. Holland is presently 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American 
Affairs and this appointment will be in addition 
to his present position. He will replace John M. 
Cabot as a member of the National Commission. 
Mr. Cabot is presently American Ambassador to 
Sweden. 

Participation by the United States in the Pan 
American Railway Congress is authorized by 
Public Law 794, 80th Congress. 

Government officials and private organizations 
of 17 countries are represented on the Pan Ameri- 
can Railway Congress. The Congress is designed 
to “promote the development and progress of rail- 
ways in the American Continent.” The first con- 
gress was held at Bogoté, Colombia, in 1910. 
Since then eight congresses have been held with 
the Eighth Congress meeting at Washington, 
D.C., and Atlantic City, N. J., in June 1953.1. The 
Ninth Congress is scheduled for Buenos Aires in 
1956. 





‘For an article on the Eighth Congress, see BULLETIN 
of Feb. 1, 1954, p. 167. 
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The other members of the United States Na- 
tional Commission are Sinclair Weeks, Secretary 
of Commerce; William T. Faricy, President of 
the Association of American Railroads; Charles 
D. Mahaffie, member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; James C. Lyne, Editor of Railway 
Age; George P. Baker, Professor of Transporta- 
tion, Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration; James M. Hood, President of the 
American Short Line Railroad Association; and 
Arlon E. Lyon, Secretary of the Railway Labor 
Executives Association. 


U.S. Assessment for WHO Budget 


Following is the text of a letter dated May 28 
from Thruston B. Morton, Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations, to Senator Alexander 
Wiley, Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 


Dear Senator Wier: Enclosed is a statement 
concerning the action of the Seventh World 
Health Assembly, just completed, on the budget of 
the Organization for 1955, which has been re- 
quested by Mr. Carl Marcy of your staff. The 
World Health Organization budget, as you know, 
results in a United States assessment for 1955 be- 
yond the existing statutory ceiling of $3 million. 

I hope this will meet your needs. We shall be 
glad to supply any further information that you 
may desire. 

Sincerely yours, 
Turuston B. Morton, 
Assistant Secretary. 





1955 Bupeet or THE WorLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 
AND THE UNITED States ASSESSMENT 


At the Seventh World Health Assembly, re- 
cently concluded in Geneva, Switzerland, the 
World Health Organization (WuHo) approved a 
total assessment for the calendar year 1955 of 
$10,049,360 as compared with the 1954 figure of 
$8,963,000. The United States delegation made 
every effort at every stage of the proceedings in the 
assembly to hold the budget to a figure not exceed- 
ing $9 million, and the United States voted against 
the budget as passed. 

As a result of the assembly’s action, the assess- 
ments of all member countries in the World 
Health Organization (some 80 countries) will be 
increased. The United States assessment for 
1955, which is 3314 percent of the total, will 
amount to approximately $3,348,000, or $348,000 
in excess of the existing statutory limit of $3 mil- 


* Reprinted from Cong. Rec. of June 2, p. 7066. 
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lion on our annual contributions to the regulpe effo 
budget of the World Health Organization. Singeds J' 
any United States payment to the World Heal the t 
Organization for calendar year 1955 will be mag The 
from United States fiscal year 1956 funds, the gp the 
tion of the health assembly will not affect apprpealth 
priations for fiscal year 1955. Therefore theregid not 
ample time for a thorough consideration by {pis UC 
Congress of the proper action to be taken in regaygrest 
to the United States contribution to this orgaplealth 
ization. he int 

United States participation in the Worpeans 
Health Organization was authorized by Publprogta 
Law 643, 80th Congress, as amended by Publ? res 
Law 806, 81st Congress, after review and appro In 1 
by both Houses of the Congress. Since this legig@,00C 
lation, as amended, contains the statutory limitgforld 
tion mentioned above, it will not be possible foghich 
the United States to meet that portion of thie W 
assessment which exceeds $3 million without fumforld 
ther amendment of this legislation, and _ sudhpnsil 
amendment would require approval by botikon fr 
Houses of the Congress. quire 

The assessment budget of $10,049,360 final} Jopn 
adopted by the health assembly was about halij.., 
way between the figure of $9 million proposed by... - 
the United States and the figure of more tha, t ti 
$11,000,000 which had been proposed by the diree Th . 
tor general and the executive board. The Uniteg *.° 
States strongly opposed any budget that woulg®!0" 
carry the United States assessment over the stat pear t 
tory limitation of $3 million. However, at thet 1 
committee stage the United States delegation'@s th: 
proposal of a $9 million budget failed by a voteo 
94 in favor, 38 against, with 4 abstentions. Th 
United States reintroduced its proposal in th 
plenary session with no better result. At the com 
mittee stage the assembly in fact approved the 
more than $11,000,000 requested by the directo 
general by a narrow vote, but in the plenary ses 
sion it was possible to overturn this action, and 
compromise figure of $10,049,360 was carried by 
vote of 28 in favor, 24 opposed including thé 
United States, and 7 abstaining. 

The attitude of the majority who took this decid, 
sion was that the World Health Organization ha¢ 
exercised noteworthy economy and restraint in it. 
whole fiscal policy and for 3 years the World} sie; 
Health Organization assessment budget had, un for | 
der United States pressure, been kept at approxi 4cce 
mately $9 million on account of the United States 
ceiling. These governments considered that som 
amount of growth in the size of the World Health iver 
Organization’s health programs was necessary an] regy 
timely. Not only are other governments contrib} mail 
uting two-thirds of the regular budget of the} July 
World Health Organization, but those who ar - 
receiving World Health Organization assistancq 
contribute in addition sizable sums toward the a, 
implementation of the projects within their te- 
spective countries. These governments felt that} No 
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e efforts being made to meet international health 
1. Sindeeds justified additional expenditures on the part 
1 Healff the total membership of the organization. 
The legislative history of the statutory ceilin 
1) the United States contribution to the Worl 
mealth Organization indicates that the Congress 
id not intend to freeze for all time the amount 
ubis Government might find it in the national in- 
west to provide for the support of the World 
fealth Organization. The record indicates that 
he intent of the Congress was to regularize the 
yans by which it might review and reassess the 
wrogram and objectives of the organization and 
he results of our participation therein. 7 
In 1947, the Congress placed a ceiling of $1,- 
0,000 on the United States contribution to the 
world Health Organization in the joint resolution 
hich authorized United States membership in 
he World Health Organization. When the 
out fumforld Health Organization undertook larger re- 
1d sudbonsibilities which called for a larger contribu- 
'Y 0fon from the United States in 1950, the Congress 
quired into the organization’s program and de- 
- lopment and determined that an increase in the 
c “Piling was justified and in the United States in- 
Sed Mest. In the light of the known circumstances at 
re tha, , ,; oF sane 
e diredt#t time, the ceiling was fixed at $3 million. 
United Lhe representatives of the United States at the 
- woul@sion of the health assembly just concluded, made 
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e statupear the fact that there is a legislative ceiling and 
at thgat it is for Congress to determine whether or 
ration that ceiling is to be revised. 
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: ‘ MULTILATERAL 
is deci 

on hadt™ ural Relations 
t in its reement for facilitating the international circulation of 
Worl Visual and auditory materials of an educational, 
OFi@) scientific and cultural character, and protocol.1 Opened 

id, un} for signature at Lake Success July 15, 1949. 
yproxl Acceptance deposited: Haiti, May 14, 1954. 

States 
t som I Matters 


Health 


liversal postal convention, with final protocol, annex, 
ry and tegulations of execution; and provisions regarding air- 
nti] mail and final protocol thereto. Signed at Brussels 
of thej July 11, 1952. Entered into force July 1, 1953. 
ho are TIAS 2800. 

Ratifications deposited: Netherlands (applicable also to 


stance] New Guinea, Surinam, and Netherlands West Indies), 
rd the! April 29, 1954; Australia, May 8, 1954. 
oir 


it that} ‘Not in force. 
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Trade and Commerce 


International convention to facilitate the importation 
of commercial samples and advertising material.* 
Dated at Geneva November 7, 1952. 

Accession deposited: Indonesia, April 21, 1954. 

Third protocol * of rectifications and modifications to texts 
of the schedules to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. Done at Geneva October 24, 1953. 
Signature: Cuba, May 27, 1954. 


BILATERAL 
China 


Agreement relating to the loan of small naval craft to 
China. Effected by exchange of notes at Taipei May 14, 
1954. Entered into force May 14, 1954. 


Japan 


Agreement for the loan of United States naval vessels 
to Japan. Signed at Tokyo May 14, 1954. Enters 
into force upon ratification by Japan. 


Foreign Relations Volumes 
1936, Volume V, American Republics 
Press release 272 dated May 21 


The Department of State on May 29 released 
Foreign Relations of the United States, 1936, V ol- 
ume V, The American Republics. Besides dealin 
with multilateral aspects of economic and politica 

uestions involving the United States and other 

merican Republics, this volume includes also 
correspondence on the bilateral relations between 
the United States and the Governments of nine- 
teen American Republics. 

Of chief interest in the record on multilateral 
negotiations are (1) the preliminary documenta- 
tion on the inter-American Conference for the 
Maintenance of Peace held at Buenos Aires; (2) 
correspondence on the Chaco Peace Conference 
which achieved agreement of Bolivia and Para- 
guay to a protocolized act putting into effect rec- 
ommendations of the Conference, and resumption 
of diplomatic relations between the two former 
belligerents. Other subjects in the multilateral 
category concern a Department of State decision 
with reference to the 1923 Central American 
Treaty of Peace and Amity, defaulted foreign se- 
curities held by American citizens, and construc- 
tion of the Inter-American Highway. 

More than two-thirds of the correspondence on 
bilateral relations is concerned with commercial 
and financial topics, particularly with the recipro- 
cal trade-agreements program. Reciprocal trade 
agreements were signed with Costa Rica, Guate- 
mala, and Nicaragua. Preliminary discussions 
respecting possible trade agreements were held 
with five other American Governments. Nego- 
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tiations for provisional commercial agreements 
with Chile and Ecuador were also underway. 
There were, too, efforts to terminate the financial 
contro] exercised by the United States in Haiti 
under a 1933 agreement. The adverse effect upon 
American interests of exchange restrictions in sev- 
eral countries was of concern to the State Depart- 
ment as were proposed provisional commercial 
agreements involving Brazil, Germany, and Italy. 

The record on relations with Mexico covers such 
issues as expropriation of lands owned by Amer- 
ican citizens, and the religious situation in Mexico. 

Volume V, The American Republics, is the last 
to be issued in the series of five Foreign Relations 
volumes for the year 1936. Copies of Volume V 
(XCV, 992 pp.) may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., for $4.50 
each. 


1937, Volume I1, British Commonwealth, Europe, 
Near East, Africa 


Press release 290 dated May 28 


The Department of State on June 5 released 
Foreign Relations of the United States, 1937, 
Volume II, The British Commonwealth, Europe, 
Near East and Africa. This is the first of the 
series of five volumes of diplomatic correspondence 
to be published for the year 1937. The other four 
volumes will be released during the next few 
months. 

Prominent among the subjects treated in this 
volume are the efforts of the Department of State 
to promote more liberal trade policies by discus- 
sions looking to the conclusion of reciprocal trade 
agreements and representations against discrimi- 
nating practices damaging to American commerce. 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull conceived his 
trade agreements program not merely as a means 
for promoting American business but as one im- 
portant instrument that would help maintain in- 
ternational peace. In a memorandum which he 
handed to the British Ambassador on January 17, 
1937, it was stated that cooperation by the United 
States with Great Britain for world peace and 
national security “must necessarily be premised 
upon the positive understanding that the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain is in fact disposed to take 
part in a practical manner in advancing the cause 
of world peace by cooperating in turn with the 
United States in its endeavor to bring about the 
elimination of those restrictions which today are 
stifling legitimate international trade.” (p. 2) 
Mr. Hull was much concerned with respect to 
British-Canadian trade negotiations which he 
looked upon as a move backward toward national- 
istic economic policies. Discussions for trade 
agreements with the United Kingdom and Canada 
continued throughout the year. (pp. 1-94; 160- 
168). Final agreements were not signed until No- 
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vember 17, 1938. Other countries with which 
tive trade discussions are recorded for 1937 
Australia, New Zealand, Belgium, Czechoslovak 
Estonia, France, Germany, Greece, Italy, Lif 
uania, Norway, Poland, Switzerland, Iraq, 
beria, and Turkey. Kasil. § 
Two projects for international cooperation Wilhsda 
Canada documented in this volume were those fist La 
the St. Lawrence Waterway (pp. 168-176) and ts *"¢ 
Alaskan Highway (pp. 191-198). - 
A number of issues tended to strain relatic 
with the Nazi Government of Germany in 19 
Persecution of Jews continued with additional mger* 
strictive measures being applied. (pp. 319-3 dl 
Trade relations were unsatisfactory. (pp. 3% 
348) The German Government made represent 
tions against derogatory remarks by Mayor 
Guardia of New York about Hitler. (pp. 367-37] 
While regret was expressed that remarks shot 
have been made which gave offense, Mr. Hull te 
the German Ambassador, Hans Luther, that if} 
Government wanted to be a tremendous factorif... 
electing American officials it could easily do so tijmoria: 
coming to the United States Government wilfaifica: 
such complaints. (p. 374) Ambassador Williathtemal 
E. Dodd likewise told the German Foreign Office 4. ins 
“Tf the German press wish to see La Guardia Mbtiat 
elected Mayor of New York on a huge majoritygs. vie 
they have only to continue taking notice of Whibpnati 
he says and is freetosay.” (p.375) Later intl ule 
year, the German Ambassador complained nati 
utterances of Ambassador Dodd and was informedseussic 
that Mr. Dodd would soon relinquish his pos} Chir 
He was replaced as Ambassador by Hugh Wilsoif 2°! 
(Pp. 377-385 ) ternat: 
mong many matters of diplomatic concern ig* 4** 
the Near East recorded in this volume were th ’” 
Montreux Conference for the abolition of capita %! 
lations in Egypt, the withdrawal of Americ 
diplomatic and consular representatives fr 
Ethiopia, which was under Italian occupation, th 
grant of an oil concession by the Iranian Gove 
ment to the Amiranian Oil Company, propose 
abolition of capitulatory rights of the Unite@ssident 
States in the French Zone of Morocco, and interests 
of the United States in British proposals for thftia.. 
partition of Palestine between Arabs and Jews 
Documentation on the Spanish Civil War f 
1937 is printed with other multilateral question 
in Volume I to be issued shortly. The record ot 
relations with the Soviet Union for that year I 
already been published in Foreign Relations of t 
United States, The Soviet Union, 1933-1939. 
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Designations 


Effective May 26, C. Burke Elbrick is designated get 
eral Deputy Assistant Secretary for European Affai 
Walworth Barbour is designated a Deputy Assistal 
Secretary for European Affairs, and Ray L. Thurston i 
designated Director of the Office of Eastern Europe 
Affairs. 

William P. Hughes as Director, Office of Foreign Built 
ings Operations, effective May 24. 
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the basic source of information on U.S. diplomatic history 


1937, Volume I, General 


The growing threat of a general European War and the 
Civil War in Spain form the subject matter of the greater part 
of the documentation printed in this volume. As in the volumes 
for earlier years, the United States appears in a role of neu- 
trality and nonintervention but indication of a possible shift 
of policy appears with President Roosevelt’s “quarantine 
speech” at Chicago on October 5. 

Technically there was no war in Europe in 1937, even the 
fighting in Spain not being recognized as such, but, as Francois- 
Poncet, French Ambassador to Germany, remarked to Ambas- 
sador William C. Bullitt at Paris, “nations no longer waged 
war; they waged peace.” 

Other documentation in this volume deals with a number of 
general and multilateral problems. 

Copies of Foreign Relations of the United States, 1937, 
Volume I, General, may be purchased from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., for $4.25 a copy. 
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